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PREFACE. 



A VISIT of nearly a year's duration to Kashmir has enabled 
me to rewrite and also add to this book. 

I hope what I have already written may have saved the 
visitor to "The Vale " from the impositions of the inferior class 
of Shikarie, who is year by year getting more exorbitant in his 
demands, and owing to the game having been driven further 
away from civilisation even less likely to be of any use. 

There is no doubt that there are fewer Stags and Bears in the 
neighbourhood of the main valley than there were when I 
first wrote letters on Kashmir sport to the Asian newspaper \^ 
but in the more distant countries, which are under the Maha- 
rajah of Jummoo and Kashmir, there are still large herds of 
Markhor and Ibex, and also plenty of the various kinds of 
Wild Sheep. 

I have enlarged on the second Edition, and have added a few 
more accounts of stalks, and I have endeavoured to improve the 
maps. I have, however, adhered to my resolution not to write 
a book of adventures, but to give accurate measurements, the 
names of some of the best shooting grounds, and such hints 
as are likely to prove useful to the inexperienced travellers in 
the hills and ravines of the Himalayas. 

It is quite impossible for one man to have an intimate know- 
ledge of the vast field for shooting and fishing which is included 
in the hills and plains of India, and I acknowledge with 
thanks the assistance given to me from various friends who are 
residing in Kashmir, Burmah and Ceylon. Without the aid of 
a gentleman, who has now for many years lived in Kashmir, I 
should never have been able to put the first Edition through 
the press. 



Vm PREFACE. 

The game laws, I am sorry to say, exist no longer ; that they 
were required my travels have firmly convinced me. Orphan 
Yak calves in Changchenmo attest this. The death of a few 
Ibex and Markhor females does not really much affect the 
number left, but it is a useless slaughter. It seems absolutely 
hopeless to stop men from shooting small game out of season. 
The calm way in which people talk and write of having shot 
Partridges and Pheasants during the breeding time shows that 
they do not realise the cruelty of the act. I reproduce a copy 
of a portion of the old game laws in what I am afraid is a 
vain hope that they may be still useful. 

I have given the existing rates for carriage hire ; but these 
may be at any time altered, and the visitor will always be 
able to obtain a copy of the last orders on the subject from the 
official who looks after the European visitor. 



A PORTION OF THE OLD GAME LAWS. 



1. Killing game is forbidden in the Province of Jummoo 
proper, in that part of Kashmir lying between the Sindh and 
Liddar rivers, and in such places as are, or may hereafter be, 
reserved by His Highness tfiroughout the country. 

2. The destruction of the females of the following animals 
is prohibited : . Bara-Singha, Ibex, Markhor, Ovis Ammon, 
Shapoo, Burhel, Thibetan Antelope, Thibetan Gazelle. The 
destruction of Bara-Singha stags when hornless or in velvet is 
also prohibited, 

3. A closed season lasting from the 31st March (ist Baisak) 
to the 25th August (29th Srabun) inclusive has been esta- 
blished for the following winged game : Moonal, Argus, Cheer, 
Koklas and Kalij Pheasants, Black and Chikor Partridges. 

Para. No. i is still in force, and all true sportsmen 

will doubtless adhere to the 2nd and 3rd rules. The rest of 

the game laws referred to taking out of licenses, and is not 
now of any avail. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Shikaris of Kashmir and of Ladak— The cost of a shooting 
excursion'-The decrease of game Seasons for shooting. 

In Kashmir there exist two or three hundred men who call 
themselves shikaris, but there are not two dozen who are 
worthy of the name. In no other part of India have I come 
across such an arrant collection of impostors. I quote from 
a letter of niine, which the Editor of the Asian was kind 
enough to comment upon in one of his leading articles : — 

" As a rule the Kashmiri is a good walker and is keen- sight- 
ed ; but only the very best of the fraternity are of any use 
after Ibex and Markhor. I would certainly not advise any 
one to go after Ibex or Markhor without the aid of the natives 
of the country ; but I do deprecate the employment of the host 
of followers it is the custom to entertain. Most people, when 
they arrive in Kashmir, engage a shikari; if possible they 
employ a man who has been recommended to them, but 
failing this they have to fall back on any one who has a parcel 
of recommendations. Well and good ; this is to a great extent 
unavoidable ; but what follows i 

" The shikari must, he says, have an assistant shikari ; then 
there must be a man to carry luncheon, and a certain staff of 
coolies. One and all of this gathering do their best not to do 
any work. They are hangers-on of that grand gentleman, 
the Kashmiri shikari, and, in return for employment found, 
they work for him in his village during the winter months. 
This is not all. In addition to wages, rice, dal and salt 
have to be supplied, and not unfrequently ghee, sheep ancj 
even tobacco or snuff are demanded. Custom has decreed 
that twenty rupees and food are the head shikari's wages, and 
now it is too late to alter it ; but why engage an assistant on 
twelve, and a luncheon coolie on seven ? 

" Insist on the shikari carrying a rifle and doing his own 
scouting ; give him, when necessary, the aid of a local man 
who can carry the luncheon-basket and a spare gun ; keep 
up a staff of coolies to carry baggage and to collect wood, 
but give them to understand that you are their master, and 
that the shikari is your servant, and the result will be that, 
after a little trouble at first, you will have a much more enjoy- 
able trip, and, in all probability, will return with a better bag 
of game.'* 
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Amongst a large gang of followers you are certain to be 
kept in the dark as to all movements, and you will be led 
about here and there, scarcely knowing where you are bound 
for. 

The better class of shikaris will work in the hope of getting 
a reward or a recommendation to a friend of the sportsman 
who may employ him during the coming season. There are, 
however, very few of the natives who can be trusted to do 
their best, and there appears to be a greater tendency than 
ever on their part to shirk hard work, whilst the decrease in 
the game in the nullahs close to the valley unfortunately calls 
for greater enterprise and more extended wanderings. 

When a sportsman has had some experience in Kashmir, 
and has become conversant with the ways of the country, he 
may well dispense with the " professional " and fall back on 
the local talent of each ravine he visits. 

Many men who are thoroughly well posted in Himalayan 
sport still employ the shikaris, and I can only conclude that 
they do so in order to save themselves trouble in arrange- 
ments for supplies and coolies. 

The men in Ladak who follow the trade of " professional 
shikaris " are few and far between, and but few young men 
are coming forward to fill the places of their elders. 

There is an undoubted wish on the part of most of the 
Ladakis to deny the existence of game, but there is probably 
a good deal of new shooting country to be found out by 
Europeans who have time at their disposal. In Lahoul, Spiti, 
Ghurwal and Bussahir the shikaris are, as a rule, fairly reliable, 
moderate in their demands, and hard-working, but they are 
of no use as general servants, and are incapable of making 
arrangements for a large party. 

It is certainly curious what very indifferent trackers the hill 
men are ; they are the worst of any race of shikaris in this 
respect that I have come across. 

The cost of shooting in Kashmir has been greatly increased, 
but coolie hire has lately been lowered. 

It is difficult to give any figure for an outfit, for every one's 
ideas differ ; all I can do is to recommend a few things 
which are either indispensable or likely to be useful. 

Tents. — A small double-fly tent not to exceed 8olbs. in 
weight ; a servant's pal about fy.f\ and if the following is nu- 
merous and the weather fine, provide also a pair of common 
brown or grey blankets to be thrown over a ridge pole support- 
ed on forked sticks. The cost of these should not exceed 
Rs. 100. 
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Clothing. — Puttoo suits made in Srinagar, fur-lined gloves, 
flannel shirt3, a Cardigan jacket with sleeves, broad-soled 
boots, plenty of stockings, including those to be worn with grass 
shoes, puttoo socks made of two thicknesses of cloth well quilted, 
a good plain ulster, and the various odds and ends of an ordinary 
wardrobe. With the exception of the shirts and boots almost 
every requisite can be obtained cheaply and sufficiently good in 
Kashmir. 

Cooking Utensils. — Block tin cooking pots fitting into each 
other, a strong kettle and a frying pan. 

Etceteras.^^A couple of skinning knives, a shoemaker's needle 
or two and an awl, packing needles, a housewife containing 
buttons, needles, thread and worsted for darning socks y. a 
telescope, binoculars, a flint and steel. Rice straw rope for shoes 
the shikari will supply for a trifling sum. 

Battery. — I can only say what I prefer in the hills, and that is 
a D.-B. C.-F. 'Soo-bore Magnum Express by Henry, and a 
i2-bore Cylinder Gun. To these, for a long trip, should be added 
a second rifle in case one is damaged. For a six months' trip 
vis.y from April 15th to October 15th, one hundred and fifty rifle 
and two hundred and fifty gun cartridges will suffice. I would 
suggest packing all stores and clothing in small-<sized mule 
trunks, or else in kiltas. A very useful size for a kilta is 26-in. 
by 14-in. by 13-in. Boxes or kiltas of this size have the great 
advantage of being convenient for both coolie or mule carriage. 

It will often be advantageous to carry rice or flour in tat 
br coarse canvas bags ; the ordinary rice straw bags invaria- 
bly give trouble, whereas a tat bag can.be tied at the neck and 
sealed, thus to a great extent forming a safeguard against 
petty thefts of small quantities of grain, which often prove very 
iuconv^nient in cpuntries vyrhere supplies cannot be procured. 

The authorised rates have been now fixed at — 

Rg. As. P. to Rs. As. P. 

Coolie per march in Kashmir o 4 o 

„ „ „ on Astor route ... o 4 o „ o 6 o 

„ „ „ in Ladak o 40^060 

Baggage pony per march o 12 o 

Riding pony „ „ with saddle 20 o 

Servants ... .•• ••• o 12 o 

Custom has settled- 
Head shikari per mensem, Rs. 20 ; and for short trips as much 

as Rs, 25. 
Assistant shikari, Rs. 10 to Rs. I2 ; coolies per m^ensem» R$. $• 

These monthly rates are exclusive of food. A coolie's ration 
consists of a seer of rice or attak daily and a seer of salt 
monthly. Sonae men give. from one to two rupees extra pay 
instead of food to the coolies and from two to four to the shikaris. 
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A coolie employed in the vicinity of his home will nearly 
always be content if he gets Rs. 6 a month, and will draw his 
own supplies from his village. 

In Thibet yak hire is cheap ; the drivers bring their own 
food and provide carriage for it. The ordinary charge per 
yak is Rs. 8 to Rs. I2 a month, or As. 8 a day. 

In other portions of the Himalayas rates vary so much that 
no exact figures can be given, but of one thing I feel certain, 
that, omitting the cost of wines or spirits, any one should be 
able to march from end to end of the Himalayas for Rs. 300 
per mensem and should be able to wander all over Kashmir 
for a lower sum. 

I have no belief in being stingy and in making oneself un- 
necessarily uncomfortable ; but it is often more trouble to take 
luxuries up the remote nullahs than to do without them. 

The decrease of game is chiefly due to shooting out of season, 
to the use of nets and nooses, and other unfair means for 
killing game. 

Fair shooting does not do much harm ; and, if the sports- 
man also fires at all vermin he sees, the chances are that in 
the long run he does more good than harm. Every leopard, 
wolf or wild dog met with is as a rule fired at ; but foxes, pine 
martens, weasels and birds of prey are seldom interfered 
with. The purchasers of game are much more to be blamed 
than the native who traps it during the breeding season. 

The question is so often asked : " When shall I take leave 
so as to ensure getting sport ? " This table of seasons may 
aid towards a reply :— 

Himalayas within the action of the monsoon, 

Mareh, April and May and half of June are the best 
months for large game. 

Half June, July and August are generally so rainy that 
no sport is to be goti 

In September, October and November the weather is, as a 
rule, perfect, but the vegetation is rank and the game difficult 
to view. These are the months for pheasant-shooting. 

December, January and February are cold ; and at any 
elevation over 7,000 feet there is too much snow. 

The Himalayas beyond the action of the monsoon^ in which- parts of 

Kashmir may be includedy can be visited comfortably during^ the 

whole year unless the snow bars the way. 

In Kashmir and Ladak. 
January and February, if the snow is deep, are good for 
stag-shooting. 
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March is a sure time to get the stags, for they are low dowa 
grazing on the green grass. 

The latter half of April, the whole of May and part of June 
is the time for Ibex and Markhor. 

From June isth to September 15th very little can be done 
in Kashmir ; the game can wander over all the mountain tops, 
which are then free from snow. The Bears are out of fur, 
and their coats valueless. These are the months for Ladak 
or Thibet : September iSth to November ist, the Barasingh 
are calling and are returning to the main valley from their 
summer retreats, the Bears are getting good coats, and 
Chikore are to be found in abundance on the lower hills. 

November and December. — There is one great drawback 
to shooting during these two months ; the grass is generally 
very dry, noisy and slippery, the leaves are falling, and make 
stalking in the woods impossible. November can, however, 
be employed in searching for Red Bears, and December in fol- 
lowing Markhor, provided an early, snowfall or heavy rain had 
reduced the sHpperiness of the grass and rendered the hillside 
less dangerousi Wild-fowl are numerous, but are difficult to 
approach in the open lakes. 

To secure a really good bag it is necessary to winter over 
the passes. Iskardo, Boonji and Leh are good head-quarters. 

If this is contemplated the season to leave Kashmir is in 
November, and to return in April. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Routes to the Valley^-To Leh—Ve^riovs footing routes. 

The Government of India Notification of the 28th April, 
1885, lays down the various routes by which a visitor is 
allowed to enter Kashmir: As a copy of this order is supplied 
^ith the passes issued it seems useless to republish it in 
detail : — 

(I.) The routes are vid Bhimbar and the Pir Panjal, a total of 
13 marches, a distance of 148 miles. 

There are alternatives to this, vid Bhimbar and Punch. These 
roads join the Pir Panjal route at Uri ; they consist of dis- 
tances of 187 and 165 miles respectively. 

(2.) The next and simplest way is vid Murree to Baramula 
distance 153 miles, and then about 30 miles by water to 
Srinagar. The boats take about 36 hours to accomplish the 
30-mile journey. This time includes a halt for one night 

(3.) A third route is from Abbottabad ; the old road, however, 
has been closed, and the traveller joins the Murree route at 
Domel, the fourth march out The total distance to Srinagar 
is 146 miles. 

There are ddk bungalows at the first four stations from 
Murree, and others are being constructed. 

From Srinagar to Leh the route is— 



No. 


Stage. 


Miles. 


Supplies. 


Remarks. 


I. 


Gunderbal 


••• 


14 


Good ••• 


By boat or by road. 


2. 


Kangaum 


••• 


II 


n 




3. 


Goond 


••« 


14 


Doubtful ... 


House. 


4. 


Gugangair 


«.• 


10 


None. 




5. 


Soonamurg 


... 


9 


Only milk. 




6. 


Baltal 


... 


10 


None .c. 


Huts. 


7. 


Mataiyan 


... 


15 


» ••• 


Cross Zogila. Matahoy is 
half way. Huts, but 
very dirty. 


8. 


Dras 


••• 


IS 


Good 


Large house. 


9- 


Tashgaum 


... 


16 


Fair 


Serai. 


10. 


Kargil 


••• 


23 


Good 


House. Pass Changaum at 
16 miles. Supplies only 
obtainable by previous 
notice. Pay for i}i 
stages. 


II. 


Shergol 


••• 


20 


Fair 


Serai. ' 


12. 


Kurbo 


••• 


19 


V ••• 


„ Pass Moolbekh. 



No. 
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Stage. Miles. Sujppues. 



Remarks. 



13. 


Lama Yuru 4.. 


16 


Good 


• •• 


Serai. Lay. in supplies if 
going by Wanla. 


14 


Snurla ••• 


20 


Fair. 






15 


. Saspul 


20 


)i 


• •« 


SI 


16. 


Snemo ••• 


IS 


)9 


••• 


^y 


.I7< 


. Leh 


18 


Good 


••. 


Bungalow. 




Leh to Ckangchenmo. 


(See map ef Chdngcbenmo.y 


I. 


Ranbeer Bagh. 












Tikzay 


10 


Fair. 






2. 


Chimray ••. 


15 


Good 


• •• 


Last place where wheat 
flour is got. 


3. 


Zingral 


8 


None 


• •• 


Serai under the pass. No 
fuel. Camp about 16,000. 


4- 


Durga 


17 


» 


• •« 


Cross Changla, Start early. 


5- 


Tankse 


5 


Fair 


••« 


House and Garden, Last 
chance of supplies. 


6. 


Muglib ••• 


9 


None. 






7. 


Tsearh Tso ... 


5 


99 


••• 


Bhurrel to right and left. 


8. 


Phobrang or 


12 to 14 


19 


«•• ' 


Pass Lukung. 


9. 


Chuggra^ 
Foot of Marseraik 


6to 8 


None 


... 


Cross Pass, 


10. 


Panglungor Riradi 

Gu inlay. 
Pamzal ••• 


i 8 to 10 


H 


«•• 


?' 


II. 


8 


If 


••• 


Changchenmo valley, foel. 


12. 


Kyam 


8 


1) 


••• 


Fuel. 



There is an alternative route from Zingral over Kayla. Halt 
at Kay Tso after crossing the Pass ; next day go to Tankse. 

From Tankse there Is a route to Mirpa Tso and the Thatoola ; 
instead of going to Muglib cross the river, and go up the back 
of the ranges which bound the Pangong to the south, and then 
to get to Changchenmo come round the ranges and march along 
the borders of the lake by Man to Lukung. 

Route from Srina^ar to Wardwan, 



No 


Stage. 


Miles.* 


Supplies. 


Remarks. 


I. 
2, 


Kanbal 
Changus 


... 7 


Good 
>7 


By boat. 

Early in the year ask 
at Kanbal if store 
is open. Lay in rice 
and salt for the 
whole trip. 


3- 


Nowboog 


... 12 


Only xifilk and 
fowls. 




4. 

5. 
6, 


Foot of Murgan 7 
Over Pass ... 18 
Gweenye ••• 10 


None^ 

Fowls and milk 

None ..• 


Cross Murgan, 
Camp at entrance of 
nullah. 


7. 


Maru 


... 14 


Fowls and 
sheep. 


Capital of Wardwan. 
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No. 

1. 
2. 



Stage. 
Warm Springs 
Furriabad 



3- 
4. 
5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 



From Maru to Krishnye, 

Milks. Supplies. . . Remarks. 

Fowls and sheep Engage coolies by month* 
None ... Pass Metwan, the last 

village. 
4 



lo 
13 



These are all shooting marches. There is a 
>cave at Tekh Murg and stones for shelter in all 
^but Mundik Sir. Distance?, 2 to S miles. 



Opposite Dichnye 
Tekh Murg 
Mundik Sir 
Keyl Gye - 
Ladhi Hoie 
Turring Hoie 

The Zaisnye branches off at Furriabad, 
The Birbulnye joins the main nullah between the " Warm 
Springs " and Furriabad. 

From Srinagar there are alternative routes to Aster and 
Boonji. These places can be reached by the direct road or by 
going over the Zogila, and then along the Leh road ; and from 
Changaum by working across to Iskardo, Rondu, &c. 



Direct Routes — Srinagar to Astor, 



No. 
I, 

2. 

3- 
4. 
5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
lo. 
II. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 



Stage. 
Bandipoor 

Kralpoora 
Tragbal 
Zudkoosoo • 
Kanzelwan . 
Goorais 

Bangla 

Mapunun 

Mioimurg 

Boozil 

Sirdar-ki-Koti 

Dars 

Godhai 

Nargam 

Astor 

Duskin 

Dognee 

Ramghat 

Boonji 



Miles. 
••• o 



5 
6 

9 
7 
8 



10 
6 
4 
5 
9 
8 

10 
8 
12 

14 

12 

10 

8 



Supplies, 
Good ••• 

Doubtful. 
None. 



Milk, &c. 



Remarks. 

By boat over the Woolar ; take 
coolies to Gurais. 



Cross Rajdiangan Pass. 

Take on coolies to Dars and 
all supplies. Pay for 4 stages. 



None. 



Take on coolies 
4>^ stages. 



to Astor. 



Fair. 
None. 



Pay for ^% stages. 

Can sometimes change coolies. 



Doubtful. Change coolies for Gilgit. 
Or at march 7 go to (i), Lishat, 7 miles ; (2), Loyen Harda, 
16 miles ; (3), Marmeri, &c. See next route," Or from — 



No. Stage. Miles, Supplies. 



I: 

7. 
8. 

9. 



Kanzelwan to 
Tharbut 
Gagai Pass 
_Loyen Harda 
Marmeri 



9 

10 

12 

5 



None. 



Remarks, 



Up Chota Gagai. 

Cross Pass. 

Or to Dirrell, 10 miles. 
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.No- SxAGEi Miles. Supplies. Remarks. v 

TO. Chongam ••. 14 Milk, &c. 

.11.. Goorekeet ... 10 „ 

12. Astor ... 6 Fair. Camp near Rajah's house. 

The first of these routes, over the Darikom pass and viA 
Boozil, is the easiest. It is open in April. 

The second is difficult, and is open in May. This route is 
by Lishat and the Kamri Pass. The third is by Gagai and the 
Gagai Pass, and is the most difficult of the three. 

• I am informed that there is a route from Foolmai going to 
the Rattu plain vid Mir Mullick. 

The generality of visitors arrive in Kashmir about 25th April, 
but some sportsmen, who come from England, often have a 
large amount of spare time on their hands and have not to 
be back by any fixed date. To them I would recommend the 
following routes : — 

Secure as soon as possible one of the Soroo " Ibex Nullahs" ; 
endeavour to be on the ground by the first week in April. 
Soroo can be reached from Srinagar either by crossing 
the Zogila Pass, and then turning off to the right from 
Dras, or by the Wardwan route. The length of time taken on 
the road depends on a man's walking powers. Early in the season 
there will be no occasion to hurry, so I will suppose he marches 
leisurely. By boat he will reach Kanbal bridge in two days 
and can then walk on seven miles to Changus village. Here 
he will get supplies of rice and salt, which must suffice to carry 
him on to Soroo. From Changus it is an easy march to 
Nowboog ; the third march is to any spot under the Murgan 
Pass ; the fourth is over the pass. Then it is a long march to 
Sooknis ; and from there he will require three to five days, accord- 
ing to what nullah he selects. At Soroo flour is easily obtained 
and is the dep6t from which he will draw future supplies. (Map 
of Liddar Valley, &c.. Chap. XII.) 

After having secured some Ibex heads cross the glaciers 
and hit off the Ladak road near Lama-Yuru. Then march 
down to Leh ; from there visit the Changchenmo, and utilise 
the months of July and August in the pursuit of Ovis Ammon, 
Burhel and Antelope. On the way back have a look at some 
of the haunts of the Sharpoo, and get into Kashmir in time 
for the stag-shooting. After the stags have ceased calling it 
is a good plan to visit the grazing grounds where the sheep 
have been folded during the summer and pick up one or two 
red bears. When leaving the valley go out either by the 
Pobnch route, taking the Sallar " Markhor ground *' on the 
way, or else stay a few days in the Kaj-nag hills, and leave by 
Murree. (Map of Kajnag, Chap. IV.) . 

B 
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Or, if of a more adventurous turn, the following programme 
might be suitable : — 

Cross the Zogila Pass before the heavy snow sets in. This 
generally can be done as late as December ist ; then march 
steadily along the Ladak road to Lama-Yuru. When there, 
shoot Sharpoo, for these animals come down close to the village 
during the winter months. Work the whole of the ground 
between Lama-Yuru and the Hinjo Pass. The road to Hinjo 
lies through Wanla ; the distance is about 20 miles to the foot 
of the pass. Do not cross this pass, for there might be difficulty 
in getting on or back again ! Fay particular attention to the 
heights above Wanla for Ibex and to the country south of the 
Wanla gorge for Burhel. By January 20th the traveller can 
return to Lama-Yuru, and then visit the Ibex nullahs of Kulsi 
and Basgo and the plains that are frequented by Sharpoo. 
Leh will be the next place to visit ; and to refit will probably 
take a few days. Leaving Leh in March work up the Indus 
to Hanle, taking the Ovis Ammon ground near Gya and Tiri 
en route; in June, after shooting the Thibet ravine deer near 
the Tso-Morari lake, turn up northwards and march along the 
Pangong lake to Changchenmo. Give a few days to the 
Antelope ; return by Tankse to Leh ; then work along the 
Kashmir road to Changaum (see route to Leh), and from there 
take the road to Iskardo and visit the Markhor ground ; then 
return to the valley for stags, and go out by the Murree or 
Poonch routes, and the habitat of all the different kinds of 
Kashmir, Ladak or Thibetan game will have been visited. If 
it is found that the Zogila Pass is likely to remain open later 
than December ist it would be better to delay, as the 
time spent between Lama-Yuru and Leh might hatig heavily 
on hand. 

Most men have only six months at their disposal ; out of 
this time one month is necessarily lost in travelling to and from 
the valley of Kashmir. During one expedition of this 
duration it is hopeless to expect to obtain shots at every kind 
of hill game, and by attempting too much it not unfrequently 
happens that the sportsman ruins his chances of doing well 
after any one of the various animals. If a man reaches 
Kashmir in April my advice to him would be, leave Srinagar 
as quickly as can be arranged, make up his mind what 
specimens he wishes to secure, and remember that it is almost 
impossible to make sure of more than three or four varieties. 

If the selection is Ibex, Astor-Markhor, and Oorin (Shar- 
poo), his route is evidently fixed ; he must go to the Astor 
side (Map, Chap. IV). On his way back he may pick up a 
stag or two on the high ground above Bandipoora, say, in Gagai. 
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He will in all probability have secured a few Bears and lifusk 
Deer ; but his mind should be set on Ibex and Markhon If, 
on the other hand, he wishes to get Ibex and the game of 
Thibet, he must follow one of the routes already described. 
The chances of getting red Bears are small, for time will not 
allow of his remaining to try after either the Bears or Kashmir 
Markhor. In fact it is possible that he might prefer to return 
from Hanle by the Simla route. 

If a combination of shooting and society is wished for, what 
is pleasanter than to follow the Ibex until June, then to visit 
Gulmurg, and after the season is over try for the Barasingh. 

1 think Soonamurg, the second hill station of Kashmir, is a 
much prettier place than Gulmurg, but it is further ftom Srin»- 
gar, and seems of late years -to have been deserted, chiefly, I 
fancy, owing to the want of supplies. Gulmurg is only two 
marches from the capital, whereas Soonamurg is five. 

To employ six months* leave if Astor or Ladak are visited 
fs very simple, but the difficulty of settling where to go for 
three months is great, for most of the ground near the valley 
is greatly shot over. 

Three months' leave means but two months after game ; and 
T would not advise any one to spend their hard-earned privi- 
lege leave in Kashmir unless they can so time it as to arrive in 
Srinagar by April ist or else by September ist. 

In the first case the arriver on April ist will, in all likeli- 
hood, have his choice of the Wardwan and Soroo Ibex nullahs, 
and by turning his attention to only Ibex and red Bears he 
should do well. On September ist there will be time to secure 
a good locality for stags and, before leaving, for getting a few 
Bears or possibly a Markhor. 

If fate decreed that leave could not be obtained so as to 
arrive before May ist, I should strongly recommend the Pir 
Panjal, for all the good ground in the Wardwan and elsewhere 
would be occupied. 

Shorter leave than three months would point to the Fir, or 
to the Kaj-nag only, and would, in all probability, result in a 
complete failure. There are many spots near our hill 
sanataria that could be visited on sixty days' leave, but I do not 
propose to touch on them here. Later on, when pointing 
out the favorite resorts of some varieties of game, I will 
mention a few places which may prove attractive to those 
sportsmen who have but a short spell of liberty on hand. 

The routes I have given naturally admit of great variation. 
Leh can be reached by following the Zaskar river to its junction 
with the Indus. There is also a route from the head of the 
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Krishnye, which leads into Ladak. There is a road to 
Sooknis from the Liddar valley ; and many other bye-paths afe 
open. (Map, Chap. XII.) 

In the preceding directions I have supposed Srinagar 
to be the base of operations, but it is by no means necessary 
that this should be adhered to. A start can be made from 
any of the North-West or Punjab Hill Stations and by work- 
ing through the Ibex ground in Spiti ; through the vicinity 
of the Tso-Morari lake and Hanle, in pursuit of Ovis Ammon, 
Burhel and Goa, a good bag might be made. If preferred, 
instead of going from Hanle northwards to the Indus, there is 
nothing to prevent the traveller from passing through the 
Rukshu country over the Tagalang Pass and so on to Leh 
vid Gya and Miru. The middle of May would be early enough 
to start on this trip. 

Another trip is to go from Mussooree or from Simla over 
the Rupin into the Buspa valley, and then down that river to 
the Sutlej, taking en route the Burhel ground mentioned in 
Chapter XI. From the Sutlej work through Spiti, cross the 
Babeh Pass, and drop on to the Spiti river near Dankar, after- 
wards turn north-west into Zaskar and Soroo, or else from 
Zaskar go to Leh. The start may be made early- in May. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Himalayan Game--Game found in the Plains of India-rShort 
notes on . game on the North-West Frontier— Game found 
in Burmah— Ceylon Game— Fur-producers in the Hills. 

The lists appended do not in every instance attempt to in- 
clude all the game animals and birds that are to be found in 
Hindustan, but are, as a rule, confined to those which are follow- 
ed by the sportsman. 

The Himalayan game, including that found in Kashmir, Ladak 
and parts of Central Asia, consists of Goats represented by two 
kinds of Markhor — one peculiar to Kashmir, the other to Bal- 
tistan — one description of Ibex, and the Ther. 

The Capricorns are the Serow and the Goral. 

The sheep are represented by the Ovis Ammon — I think I 
may add the Ovis Brookeii, although many men are sceptical as 
to its existence. The subject is more fully dealt with in Chapter 
IX. The Ovis vigneii of Ladak and Baltistan, &c. ; and lastly 
the Burhel or blue sheep, of the Himalayas. 

The deer tribe consist of the Kashmir Stag. 

The Sambhur, which are restricted to the outside ranges of 
the hills bordering the plains, the Musk Deer and the Bark- 
ing Deer. 

The Antelope of Ladak and the Thibet Ravine Deer. 

The Yak represents the cattle. 

The Wild Ass of Thibet is sometimes shot, but can scarcely 
be called game. 

The Bears are the red and black variety. 

The Cats are represented by the Leopard, the Ounce or Snow 
Leopard, the Thibetan Lynx, and by several Jungle Cats. To 
these may be added the Tiger, which year by year is being 
steadily forced to move upwards from its haunts lu the Terai. 

The Dog tribe includes one or two species of Wolves. 

The Wild Dog, and an occasional Hyena, is found on the 
lower ranges. 

Pigs are in places abundant, both in Kashmir and in the 
Indian Himalayas. 

The Central Asian Sheep (O. polii) and the Gutturosa Ante- 
lope are met with on ground that cannot be visited by the 
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English sportsman; and the same remark applies to the 
Maral-Stag. 

The horns of these animals can, however, be obtained from 
the traders who come down to Leh and now and again by 
advertisement. The prices are high, and as much as Rs. 200 
are paid for good specimens of O.polii. 

The principal game birds are the Simla-horned Pheasant or 
the " Argus " of sportsmen, the Monaul, the Koklas or 
Kukrola, the Cheer Pheasant, the Kaleeje, the Ram Chikore or 
Snow Cock. 

All of these are found in the Maharajah of Jummoo and 
Kashmir's dominions, as well as in our own territories. 

The Cheer is, however, not found in the hills to the north of 
the valley of Kashmir, but is restricted to parts of Jummoo and 
the Pir Panjal and the British hills. 

In addition to these there are several kinds which are not 
easily procurable, but a complete description will be found by 
any one who studies Hume and Marshall's book. 

The smaller varieties of game birds are the Black Partridge, 
the Grey and the Wood Partridges, the Chikore, the Snow 
Partridge, the Sand Grouse of Ladak. 

The Solitary, the Wood, the Full and the Jack Snipe are 
all to be shot in various parts of the country under reference. 

The Woodcock is sparsely scattered throughout the hills. In 
Kashmir the Koolan Crane, Geese, Ducks and Teal are found 
in abundance during the winter months. 

Besides birds large numbers of Hares are found in various 
districts of Ladak. 

The plains of India, inclusive of the Sub-Himalayan districts 
and the various hilly tracts, supply — 

The Elephant, two varieties of Rhinoceros, the Bison, the 
Buffalo, Bear, the Neilgherry Ibex, the Swamp Deer, the Sam- 
bhur, the Spotted Deer, the Hog Deer, the Barking Deer, the 
Mouse Deer, the Nilghaie or Blue Bull, the Common Antelope, . 
the Ravine Deer, the Four-horned Antelope, 

The Goral is found in the Sub- Himalayan districts, and is 
plentiful in the Siwaliks. 

The Oorial or Houriar is located in the Salt Ranges of the 
Punjab. 

The Canid« are the Indian Wolf, the Jackal, the Wild Dog 
and, if I may enter them under this family, the Hyaena. 

The Felidae are the Lion, the Tiger, the Leopard, the Cheetah 
or Hunting Leopard, the Red Lynx. 
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And a variety of lesser cats, including Tiger Cats, &c. 

The game birds give a long list. The commoner kinds are 
the Peacock, two kinds of Jungle Fowl, Spur Fowl, Kaleeje 
Pheasants, the Black, the Painted, the Grey, the Kyah, and the 
Seesee Partridge. 

Sand Grouse, the Imperial or largest kind of which is found 
chiefly towards the Punjab and Scinde Frontier, Bustard and 
Florican and several kinds of Plover are to be met with. 

All the Snipe mentioned in the list of hill game and, in addi- 
tion, the painted variety. 

Woodcock are found In the Madras hills. 

A host of wild fowl, such as Cranes, Flamingoes, Geese, Duck 
and Teal, are yearly visitors. 

The Ducks mostly met with are the Mallard, the Pintail, the 
Pochards, Gadwall, Shovellers, the White-eye, the Common 
and other Teal, &c., &c. 

The opening out of the frontier towards Afghanistan has 
increased the range of hills on which the sportsman may 
be successful in his endeavours to find the Scinde Ibex, 
the trans-Indus Markhor and the Oorial, or as it is commonly 
designated the " Gud." 

The Seesee Partridge, Sand Grouse and Chikore are the 
principal game birds, but Bustard are in parts fairly plentiful 
in the winter months. I have seen them near Killa Abdulla 
and up the Surkhab river in the autumn. In thei assigned dis- 
trict of Peshin there are Duck, Teal and Snipe ; and in Scinde 
and Beluchistan excellent small game shooting is to be 
obtained in the winter. 

The Burmese game list is also a long one, and comprises — 

The Elephant, Rhinoceros [Sondaicus and Sumatranus), 
the Tapir, the Bison, the Hsine (Gaveus sondaicus) y 
the Buffalo, the Sambhur, the Brow-antlered Deer, 
the Black Spotted Deer (A. Alfredi)^ which is stated to be 
very rarely found, the Hog Deer, the Barking Deer, the 
little Mouse Deer and the Tanseik or Nemotragus Suma- 
tranus. 

The Tiger, the Leopard, and some smaller Cats, including 
the Tiger Cat and the Clouded Tiger Cat, complete the list 
of larger game. 

The Ceylon game are — 

The Elephant, which rarely carries tusks, the Buffalo, 
the Sambhur, the Spotted Deer, the Barking Deer, the Mouse 
Deer, Bear, Pig, Leopard and various small cats. 
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To aid his bag the sportsmen will meet with Pea Fowl, the 
Red Jungle Fowl, Spur Fowl, a variety of Red-legged Partridge, 
confined chiefly to the eastern side of the hills, a few 
Quail and Wild Fowl. Woodcock are occasionally killed in the 
hills. Hares are also found. 

As Ceylon is often visited by tourists who would doubtless 
be glad to get some sport, I would mention that the low country 
is £e be3t part to visit The shooting in the hills is but limited, 
and is chiefly in the hands of private individuals. 

The low country presents a large field for enterprise, and on 
the east, north-east and north-west of the island good sport 
is to be found. 

A close season for deer is in force, and extends, from^ April 
to September. A license to shoot elephant or buffalo is re- 
quired, and can be obtained from the district officials. 

As regards a base of operations : for a prolonged trip, say 
from December to March inclusive, the visitor might find his 
way to Hambantota by coasting steamer vid Galle,. and 
thence work his way east. 

The country is thinly populated ; part of the best land 
is called the " park country" ; it is thickly covered with lemon 
grass, wooded nullahs and clumps of trees ; the park com- 
mences about 40 miles from the given starting place. 

The best bear country is said to be at Trincomalee. The 
bear is Ursus labiatus. 

For a shorter trip, combining a visit to Anarajpoora Ruins, 
go to Kandy, and then strike northwards on the north 
road. 

These scraps of information are very vague, but there 
is not scope in a small guide book to deal with so large a 
country, or rather a collection of countries, as our eastern 
dependencies, and I have only given the habitat of the various 
kinds of game in order to give a slight aid to the sportsman 
who is anxious to obtain specimens of all the different 
animals. 

From personal knowledge, and also from the latest 
information I can gather, I would suggest to the sporting 
tourist who has ample time at his command to try as 
follows :— 

For Elephants probably Ceylon presents the least diffi- 
culty, but the chances of getting tusks is small. I should 
endeavour to get a " permit " from Travancore or Mysore. 
-With very few exceptions Elephants are strictly preserved 
throughout India. 
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For Rhinoceros, the Darjeeling Terai ; or if possible enlist 
the aid of some Indian Potentate, who can show the visitor 
sport. Even with a pass to shoot in Nepal it is very- 
difficult to get a Rhinoceros. To get the assistance of 
friends in Assam or Bhootan may not be difficult to some 
of my readers, and, if so, it should be easy to shoot the greater 
Rhinoceros, 

In Burmah there are great difficulties in the way of sport 
owing to the denseness of the jungle. I am not certain 
whether the vicinity of Calcutta and the Sunderbunds would 
supply R, sondaicus or the lesser Rhinoceros. 

Bison are still to be obtained in the Central Provinces, and 
a start could be made from many of the civil stations or even 
from Jubbulpore. 

From all I can gather Buffalo are very easily obtained in 
Ceylon. It is possible but unlikely that the traveller might 
obtain a good bull when after Bison in the Central Provinces. 
Assam also presents a field for this game which might be 
taken in connection with the Rhinoceros. 

Ursus Idbiaius is an easy animal to get, and could be shot 
during a trip in the Siwaliks, the Terai, or the Central Provinces, 
or in Mysore, — in fact this Bear is found throughout India, 
The skin is not much of a trophy, being seldom in good fur. 

The Swamp Deer {Rucervus Duvancellit)y the Goen of 
Central India, the Barasingha of other districts can also be ob- 
tained on a trip to the Central Provinces, Assam, or Nepal. 
The sportsman should be content with horns of 34 to 36 inches. 
Out of a large number of Stags I have seeii no horns were^over 
37 inches in length aad S inches in girth. 

The Neilgherry Ibex is, as its name denotes, from Madras. 
It is found on the Neilgherries, the Anamallies, and other hills. 
I think 17 inches is the length of the longest horn on record. 

This animal is invariably called an Ibex, but is, as most 
people are aware, more strictly speaking a Then 

The Spotted Deer or Chital i^Axis maculatus) is the common- 
est of Indian or Ceylon game, and will be obtained without 
real difficulty. Horns, if massive, and of a length of 34 inches, 
should satisfy the collector of trophies ; but I have seen and 
shot a good many exceeding this length, and have measured 
horns of 37! inches. The Central Provinces will probably 
give the best chance for a large head, although very good spe- 
cimens can be shot in the Terai. 

The Hog Deer {Axis porcinus) is also very generally distri- 
buted throughout India. It is often put up in large numbers 
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Jn svvampd, and in former years great quantities were killed' by 
the Terai-shooting parties. The horns attain a length of 20 
inches. The largest I have secured in Northern India were 19 
inches, and a friend informed me he had seen a horn of 21 
inches in Bengal. 

The Mouse Deer is hornless, and is not worth pursuing. The 
Nilghaie or Blue Bull (Portax pictus) has small horns of 8 to 9 
inches in length, and the sportsman will pick up a specimen 
with ease. 

The common Indian Antelope {A, bezoarticd) is found close to 
many of our North- West and Punjab Stations, and good heads 
can be obtained near Allygurh. Jeypore is famous for large 
heads, and Hissar also is a good country to try. Probably, how- 
ever, when shooting in the Central Provinces, horns of about 
22 inches could be obtained, and these should satisfy the 
generality of sportsmen. I have, however, seen a good many 
horns over 26 inches^ and in one instance a pair which mea- 
sured 275^ inches. 

The Indian Gazelle {G. Bennettu)^ or more commonly called 
the Ravine Deer, is found in Rajputana and Northern India. 
It affords very pretty shooting, and is plentiful in many places. 
There are still a few good heads near Muttra. Horns of 13 
inches are not uncommon, and several are recorded as 14 to 
14% inches. 

The Four-horned Antelope (7V/r/ir^f^j quadricotnisMs very 
common in Rajputana, and I have killed a great number in 
the Patli and other Duns, under the Himalayas. There are 
a few in the Si\yaliks and in the Central Provinces. The 
posterior horns reach 5 inches in length, and the anterior about 
I inch. Many specimens, however, have the anterior hornis 
but feebly developed. It is a pretty little head, but the animal 
does not give much sport as it frequents jungle grass. 

The Burmese Brow-antlered Deer comes chiefly from Muni- 
pur. I have a photograph of a pair which measured 38 inches, 
but my best specimen is a good deal short of this length. 

To obtain Lions I can give no really recent information ; it is 
nearly 20 years since I have seen one, and unless the tourist has 
special information and advantages, he will probably have 
to leave India without a Lion's skin. I have never seen a skin 
for sale. 

Tigers are not really difficult to obtain, and as it is the 
show sport of India, the visitor who has letters of introduc- 
tion will probably have arrangements made for him. Failing 
being able to get elephants for an organised beat, I would 
recommend him to start from Nagpore for some of the Central 
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Provinces jungles, and if he will work during the hot'season, 
i,e.y in April and May, he should be sure of success. 

The much-vexed question of the length of tiger skins is not 
worth discussing. Doubtless many very big specimens have been 
killed. Personally I have not killed any over lo feet 2 inches, 
whilst the average obtained from many animals is 9 feet 7 inches. 
I, however, know nothing of tiger-shooting in Bengal Proper. 
The Tigress in Northern India rarely exceeds 8 feet 8 inches in 
length. 

I have now touched on all the important animals, with the 
exception of those to which a special chapter has been devoted 
in this book. 

Fur-producing animals are not conrimon in India. The 
Mountain Fox, the Otter, some few of the Cats and the Isabelline 
Marten from Kashmir, together with one or two Monkeys, are 
the most sought after. A small trade is also done in Jackal 
skins when shot in midwinter in Kashmir, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Markhor (Capra megaceros, Capra falconeri). In Kashmir, 
Markhor; Rache of Laaak, and also called Boom near Astor. 

This splendid Wild Goat is far more difficult to obtain than 
the Ibex, and is consequently more highly prized. On the 
shooting grounds, which are open to the European sportsmen, 
fine old bucks are seldom met with, and rarely a good trophy 
is obtained. 

A pair of massive horns over 50 inches in length is worth 
many long days of. hard work. In fact an olcl male from 
Sheik Budin or the Scinde Frontier, from the Pir Panjal or 
from Astor^ is a trophy worth the most artistic setting up and 
the show place on the wall. The Afghanistan Markhor does: 
not apparently carry big heads. A good specimen I possess is 35 
inches in length of horn. The horns are massive, up to the 
top roundish in section, and are on the whole handsome. In 
the Assigned Districts of Afghanistan beyond Peshin there 
are a few Markhor to be found. My attempts to get a shot or 
two at a herd which I found about 20 miles from Peshin ended 
in a ludicrous manner. I had seen a few Markhor from my 
camp, and was anxious to get a good specimen. Accordingly 
I sent for the headman of the neighbouring village and asked 
him to get me a guide to accompany me. The next morning 
the promised shikari or guide did not appear, so I went out 
surveying, not much surprised at the Pathan's broken promise. 
On my return I found the headman in camp ; and he promised 
that the next evening it should be as I wished. Well the next 
evening on riding into camp I again met my friend ; he was very 
gleeful ; it was all right ; the much-wished-for Markhor had been 
shot, and was being brought into camp ! It was quite beyond 
the man's understanding that a Sahib should care to walk up 
the big hill on a hot day to get a shot. The herd was of 
course scared and probably miles away, so I got no sport 
when I did eventually go out. 

There are several places which are now open to a certain 
extent to any one who happens to be in the vicinity, but I do 
not think it would be practicable for an ordinary visitor to do 
much shooting. Sheik Budin is greatly shot out ; there are, 
however, other places where the ardent sportsman who has 
friends on the Frontier will succeed in getting a good pair of 
the trans-Indus goat's horns ; but I refrain from mentioning 
the names of places for various reasons. 
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I have lately seen a good many heads, but none exceeded 
the measurement of 36 inches given in my former editions. 
The straight, corkscrew-like horns are effective, and if to com- 
plete a collection a pair is required, it is not hard to get a 
few shots, and to combine at the same time a campaign against 
the " Gud" or Oorial. 

Still, the Kajnag and Shamshibri ranges give sport after the 
Kashmir variety. In 1884 grand heads of 59 and 56 inches 
respectively were bagged. I have also seen a magnificent 
single horn which was lately picked up. The shape of the 
horns vary greatly ; they all have the three, or at any rate nearly 
three, spirals, but the divergency at the tips differs very much. 
I can gather no information worth recording from the Pir 
Panjal ; but have seen a few fairly good heads, and the best 
head I can record as having been shot of late years is 47 inches. 
I do not think the Pir is now a very favorite shooting ground ; 
last season (1886) there was a great run on Astor, and one or 
two men were fairly successful in getting bags. 

The Astor Markhor is larger than its representative in 
Kashmir Proper. Many stand as high as eleven hands, where- 
as the largest I have seen in other localities barely reached ten 
and a half hands. The curves of the horns are bold and flat, the 
divergency at the tips great, and the massiveness, which is shown 
to such advantage by the single twist, leads this variety to be con- 
sidered by most people the handsomest of the foun Some very 
fine specimens have been brought down from the Astor shoot- 
ing grounds, amongst them single horns of 63 and 61 inches, 
and I have measured heads with horns — 

Length along curve^ Girth, Divergency at tips. 

52 inches ••• 12} inches ••• 43 inches. 

53 n ••• II 5» — 45 J> 

I have seen several pairs which had been picked up in the 
snow about this size, but unluckily they were all more or less 
damaged. 

Trophies of this size are rare, and a hard-working sportsman 
who wintered on the Gilgit side of the passes in order to obtain 
some fine heads was only successful in getting one good speci- 
men out of the thirteen he shot. Few men are capable of 
doing more than the gentleman I allude to, and rare indeed is 
a head with horns much over 50 inches in length. 

For localities in the different tracts of country where sport 
is likely to be obtained, I begin with the Pir Panjal, and men- 
tion Sallar and Jarginee and the Tosha-Maidan near the Norpal 
Pass. The ChotaguUee and the Chitapani, these two rivulets 
join and form the Posheana river. Beyond the Pir Pass towards 
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the Koonjenag range, Markhdr do not appear to wander. 
The suitable season is as soon as the snow is sufficiently melted 
to allow of the game being followed. In most years this is 
not before the loth of May. 

In the Kaj*nag range, the Kutai nullah, which is marked on 
the map, is a first-rate place, and after a mild winter it should 
be visit^ in March. A little later try the Luchipoora nullahs, 
viz.^ the Malangan, the Bawni, the Goojur and Puch. This 
last is recommended in the rutting season (which is in Decem- 
ber) provided the snow has fallen, if not the grass is so dry, 
and the leaves crackle so noisily under the most careful 
tread, that stalking is only waste of time. In April the 
Limbur nullahs, particularly the two branches of the Khar 
Kohl, of which the local names are the Gaumlitter and 
Metahwyan, are the resort of Markhor. With the excep* 
tion of the Kutai, these ravines are all small and do not 
stand much firing. 

For the Shamshibri mountains May is a good month. 
These hills lie to the north of Kaj-nag. The Markhor frequent 
the ground as far as Teetwal on the Kishengunga river. 

In the provinces of Baltistan, Astor, Rondu, and Gilgit there 
are wide hunting fields and endless hills and ravines, most of 
which hold Markhor and Ibex. To avoid repetition I shall 
not, when writing on the Ibex, go over the same ground which 
I am now entering upon, but will ask the reader to remember 
that fine Ibex are to be got in nearly all the places I am about 
to mention. 

It would far exceed the limits of one chapter if I were to 
enumerate all the likely spots ; and moreover it would be useless, 
as they could not be traced on the maps. Unfortunately, 
although the outlines of the- various hills and streams are 
marked, but few places are named. Take up the quarter 
sheets 27 A. S. E. and 27 A. N. E., and I will endeavour 
to guide the traveller to the spots I am anxious to point 
out. 

On 27 A S, E. will be found the Astor river. Marching 
down the river, Duskin is reached. On' the right bank of the 
river, and opposite to Duskin, is the Ditchell ravine ; then 
comes the Shelterie; then Dutchnar. This last is near the 
junction of the Astor with the Indus. Sportsmen who have 
shot over these nullahs during the month of May have nearly 
always seen good heads of both the wild goats. Between the 
junction and Boonjie is the nullah of the same name. Now 
glance up north of Boonjie, the small stream which joins the 
left bank of the Indus, and on the extreme edge of the map 
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IS the Musken. On the same bank, but higher up the river, 
and next to the Musken, is the Bellachee nullah. The Bellachee 
and the next ravine, the Bulteree, have their heads amongst 
the glaciers which lie due east of Boonjie. Close to Bulteree 
is the Durdoth which enters the Indus at Sapser. The Juchee 
is a branch of this last ravine. 

At last we find a place that is marked on every map — Rondu. 

Across the river the range above Rondu holds good Markhor, 
the best ground being the Achkor stream which joins the Indus 
due west of Rondu. 

Now take up the other map 27 N. E., and use it in conjunc- 
tion with the S. E. map. At the bend of the Indus stands 
the small village of Haramosh and the ravine which takes its 
name.. .Next to it should be the well known Baralomah ; but 
here I must stop ; either the maps, or the joint information of 
several sportsmen who know the ground, is incorrect. 

Now look at the Nunga Purbat mountain. The northern 
slopes are doubtless good ground ; but it is not a country over 
which much travelling can be done, for the inhabitants of Chilas 
are not renowned for hospitality I In the summer the Dognee 
and Huttoo Pir might advantageously be wandered over. 

Again turn to Boonjie. After crossing the Indus, Dumoot 
and Changrot might be visited, also Monaor and the Shingye 
and to the west of Gilgit is Kirgah. - Here are the extreme 
borders where it is safe to travel. In fact at the time that I 
am penning these lines the traveller is not supposed to go beyond 
Boonjie. The day may come when the Yassein and other tribes 
will be less turbulent, so some notes by the late Mr. Hayward 
are given. (See Chapter XXVII.) 

The reader is perhaps aware that Mr. Hayward was mur- 
dered by the tribesmen in 1870 when on his second expedition 
to those parts. He wrote after his first journey : " For big 
Ibex and Markhor, the head of the Shingye valley, west of 
Gilgit fort, above the village of Bargoo, fourteen miles from 
Gilgit, towards Yassein. Two small nullahs/ joining Bafgoo 
hold good Ibex at their heads, near the Boomeril or Booril 
peak." . A friend who shojt over the Shingye not long since 
used the expression : ** I saw the biggest Markhor and Ibex 
in the Himalayas." Unluckily he was recalled by the British 
Resident at Gilgit before he could leave his mark on the game. 

The whole of the country described is particularly suitable 
for Markhor. In the winter months they can descend into 
lower country, and in the summer they can wander up to almost 
any elevation. Unlike the Ibex, the Markhor does not delight 
in snow, and I think I am correct in stating that the latter are 
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not found in countries that are not adjacent to low-lying 
hills not exceeding 7,500 feet elevation. From Rondu to 
Boonjie the Indus valley varies from about 6,600 to 4,600 feet 
above the sea. 

Markhor are gregarious, and are sometimes met with in very 
large herds. The small males and females may be seen together 
at all seasons, but the older bucks often hold aloof from the main 
gathering. In their winter coat of grey they are often difficult 
to discern when they stand motionless amongst the rocks 
which are of the same color. Again, when the under fleece has 
been shed, and the animal presents a reddish or brownish hue, 
they are still more difficult to see when in the dried-up grass. 
When in the forest, none but an experienced eye will find 
them out. 

The black beard and masses of hair on the neck and breast 
add greatly to the beauty of the trophy, and the shikari should 
be warned not to cut the throat from ear to ear in the orthodox 
fashion, but to leave the full length of neck skin intact. This 
caution is given, for the sportsman is not likely to have many 
chances of procuring really fine specimens, and may bitterly 
regret the loss of a good head skin. 

The female is an insignificant looking animal, with horns of 
about ten or eleven inches in length. 1 have never shot one, 
so I cannot give any measurements or weights. A full-grown 
buck will scale 24olbs. afid sometimes more. 

No one should start on a trip after this game unless he is 
prepared to exercise the greatest patience and to show the 
most dogged perseverance. Big bags of fine Ibex are made, 
but I have never heard of a big bag of fine Markhor, and should 
think myself well repaid by obtaining one fair shot for each 
fortnight on the shooting ground. The best bags I know of 
were as follows : A sportsman wintering near Gilgit bagged 
13 Markhor, the largest was 48 inches ; none of the others 
coming up to 40 inches in length. Another gun bagged 9 
animals in Kashmir, the largest was just under 50 inches, and 
a few were very fair heads, A third bag was 1 1 animals with 
one fairly good one. 

Very lately eight Markhor formed part of a mixed bag. 
Markhor are scarce, and it is a great pity to kill off the small 
•animals ;and after one or two average heads have been secur- 
ed it is better to go for the chance of a big trophy only. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ibex (Capra Sibirica). In Kashmir, Key!; In Ladak, Skyin ; in 

Astor, Mayar. 

The dimensions of a full*grown male from the Wardwan 
were — 

Height at shoulder. Length of body. Tail. Weight. 

38 inches ... 54 inches ... 8 inches ••• i881bs. 

The heaviest weighed was 2o81bs. ; the head and horns 
361bs. ; but this animal was decidedly above the general size. 
A female stood 32 inches, and scaled I04lbs. The average 
length of horns of the female is 10 inches. Ibex horns over 
35 inches round the curve are worth preserving ; if over 40 
inches, they are fine ; 45 inches and upwards are rare. 

The longest horn I have personally inspected is one of 51 
inches brought into Simla for sale, and the following — 

Locality from whence obtained. 

... Not known. 
... Tilail (Kashmir). 
••« Lidarwat (Kashmir), 
••• Krishnye (Wardwan). 
•••- Boonjie. 

••• Pamir (brought down by traders). 
... Kuisi (Ladak road). 
.•. Krishnye. 
Ditto. 

together with a few more of 45 inches in length which mostly 
came from the Wardwan, but one of which was from the Sindh 
valley above Gugangair. Doubtless larger have been and still 
will be shot. 

There are well-authenticated cases of 52-inch heads from 
Gilgit and of 5 1 inches from Krishnye and Baltistan, and also 
of a S4-inch from beyond Gilgit. This last requires confirma- 
tion, but I think it was fairly measured. 

Measurements not made by myself I cannot vouch for; and 
whenever such are quoted I shall invariably mention the 
fact. 

Measurements made by shikaris are simply rubbish ; they 
run the tape into the spaces between the knots of the horns, and 
thus obtain several extra inches. 

D 



Len^h. 


Girth. 


50 inches 


... II inches 


50 » 


10 „ 


49 „ 


... II „ 


48 „ 


••• '2 „ 


4a „ 


... 10 „ 


48 „ 


.•. 10 „ 


48 „ 


... 10 „ 


46 „ 


... i2i « 


45 », 


... 13 » 
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Ibex are still plentiful In fact on almost every large range 
of high altitude in Kashmir, and in parts of Ladak, they still 
exist There is now at any rate one good Ibex above Manas- 
bal and one or two at Oksur in the Sindh valley, but they are 
knowing in their generation. 

To make a certainty of seeing large massive horns, a sports* 
man must now wander far. The best localities are perhaps 
the Krishnye, as far up as Nunkun glaciers, with its offshoots 
the Zaisnye, Birbul, and Dichnye and the Kair nullah. The 
smaller ravines in the Wardwan are almost shot out Soroo 
is essentially an Ibex country, and has three famous nullahs, 
of which the Phoo is the best The Kaintul ravine, two 
marches from Sooknis, is also good ground ; and there long 
horns, which are usuailly slender, are often obtained. Iii point 
of numbers possibly Soroo holds the most prominent position. 

Pensela, beyond Ringdum Monastery, is not much shot over, 
and would, in all probability, well repay a visit. Pensela can 
be reached from Soroo, and from the Leh road from Dras. 
It is marked on the route map. Opposite to Ringdum is 
KangL The ground looks as if it were made to hold game, 
but it was quite blank in the summer of 1881. I have already 
mentioned many places on the Baltistan side, so will adhere 
to the line of country on the eastern side. Few men who 
are quietly marching along the Leh road know how close they 
are to good Ibex ground. The Kulsi and Basgo nullahs, if 
shot over with the aid of some one knowing the ground, 
should amply repay a visit. By far the finest collection of 
male Ibex I ever saw were in a glen not two marches from 
Leh. Formerly the Ibex in the vicinity of Leh were driven 
by large gangs of Ladakis, and actually forced to come down 
hill to the guns of the sportsmen. It seems rather a sacrilege 
to drive Ibex that could be stalked, but every one to his own 
taste. In the last drive that took place three heads well over 
40 inches each were secured, and several smaller ones were 
also bagged. Beyond, or to the eastward of Shiiigshir, I 
know of no Ibex ground. By marching to Leh by the Zaskar 
river some good country would be passed through ; and this 
march, taken in conjunction with a visit to Ovis Ammon 
ground, is quite within the compass of a six months' trip. 
To mention every place where Ibex could be bagged would 
be to fill several pages ; but I must not omit some of the 
country above Bundipoorah. In Bundipoorah nullah a 42-inch 
head was bagged in 1881. Both the Gugai ravines are good, 
but the Kheyl ravine in the Kishengunga direction, although 
once famous, is now absolutely denuded of Ibex. In Pangi there 
are plenty of Ibex ; but, although I have often heard of that part 
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being the place^ I must remain unconvinced ; a really good head 
is decidedly the exception. The Sutlej valley Ibex are general- 
ly small ; the only large horn I have seen was on a temple near 
Chitkul on the Baspa river. To return to Kashmir. Bhutkolan 
and Goomber, both of which are marked on the map, and 
can easily be found by looking to the east of Soonamurg, are 
not bad places to fall back on when most of the good shoot- 
ing grounds have been secured ; but the sportsman should first 
try to secure Sooknal, which is a few miles beyond, in the 
direction of Dras. Rewil and Kolan ravines which join the 
Sindh river below Soonamurg are also a refuge for the late 
comer. Again the rocks above Kolahoi and towards Amarnath 
hold Ibex, and doubtless now and again a large head. Com- 
mencing, however, with Bhutkolan, all the places I have lately 
mentioned, except perhaps Sooknal, are only to be looked on 
as refuges for the destitute. In this class I would enter most 
of the smaller Wardwan streams, such as Gumber, Kuruz, and 
Moongil, also the Gweenye which are now shot out. In the 
autumn months I have known Ibex to be bagged in Bodsar 
opposite to Gumber ; and as it is close to stag ground, it is not 
a bad place to visit. Up the Sunyan, at the head of the Ward- 
wan, and in the adjacent ravines of Wishni, I never saw a 
single Ibex, although the country had not been disturbed, and it 
was not late in the season. (Map, Chapter XII.) For the Ibex 
ground in Baltistan, &c., see Map of Baltistan in Chapter IV. 

The best months for following this sport are April and May. 
June also is fairly good. Then the Ibex descend in the morn- 
ings and evenings to crop the green grass, which shoots forth 
as soon as the snow is melted. It is heart-breaking work walk- 
ing up and down the mountain sides in July and August. The 
whole country is open for the animals to roam over, and no- 
thing but the most wonderful luck will give a good bag at 
that season. 

When once a good head has been seen, do not be in a hurry 
to give in. Ibex, if not frightened, stop long in the vicinity 
of the same feeding grounds; and in the end, patience and 
careful stalking will often prove successful. I know of few 
descriptions of sport where luck enters less into the field than 
in Ibex-shooting in May. Patience and steady shooting are 
what are necessary'. A man does not require to be a first-rate 
walker or a really brilliant shot during that season ; but he 
does require to be enduring, and not too eager about getting 
up at once to his game. 

Year by year the better class of nullahs invariably yield good 
bags, unless by some misfortune they have been secured by 
men who simply would never make sportsmen. One thing is 
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to be said — the good shooting grounds are some considerable 
distance from Srinagar, and consequently a great deal of trou- 
ble has to be gone through before all the arrangements for 
supplies can be made. In Soroo flour is easily to be obtained, 
but for the Krishnye every grain of rice has to be drawn from 
Changus. Men who are not keen on sport will not go so far 
as the head of the Krish nullah, so that there is every chance, 
at any rate, of a good account being given of the Ibex met 
with. (For route see page 7.) 

The great drawback to shooting in the vale Is the crush and 
racing against other men for the possession of certain coveted 
spots. The Krishnye generally falls to the first arrival, and 
is rarely vacant after April ist. The second comer either 
takes the Zaisnye, or else goes as hard as he can travel for some 
of the Soroo shooting grounds. Gugai is also early secured. 
There is, however, no reason to despair of making a good Ibex 
bag, the Ladak nullahs are seldom occupied, and a " travelled" 
shikari who is worth his salt will, under any circumstances, be 
able to get his employer a few shots at some fair heads. Many 
men who arrive in Kashmir a little late, say by May ist, de- 
clare that '* all the nullahs are taken up ; it is no use going out," 
consequently they potter about and try in spots where good 
Ibex have ceased to exist ; whereas, if they would only get 
well clear of the valley, they would find endless vacant ground 
towards Ladak, either on the direct route over the Zogila, or 
else by one or other of the roads I have previously mentioned 
in a former chapter. 

Possibly no description of sport gives more latitude to the 
Kashmir shikari than Ibex-shooting. The new comer proba- 
bly knows nothing about it, and as there are small Ibex almost 
everywhere, he is dragged off to the nullah nearest the shikari's 
house, and his eyes gladdened by the sight of a batch of females, 
and perhaps a few males with horns of 1 5 inches in length. It 
is a very common trick for the shikari to say that he knows 
of a big Ibex in some nullah, of which the name is but little 
known. There may or may not be Ibex in this place ; but 
all the good nullahs, or at any rate all that are within 100 miles 
of Srinagar, are almost certain to be known by at least half 
a dozen of the visitors, so that it is as well for a man who is 
on his first visit to make enquiries. The little known spot is 
either near the shikari's home, or near that of a friend's into 
whose hands he wishes to play. The impertinence of some of 
the shikaris is really sublime. On one occasion, a man was 
anxious to make a good bag of Ibex, and had consequently 
hurried ahead ; he fell into the hands of a certain shikari who 
lives near Manasbal. On the strength of a 44-inch horn which 
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Avas bagged in 1877, the crafty Kashmiri kept his master tail- 
ing up and down the rocks above Manasbal and in the Chit- 
tingool ravine, when he might have had the pick of almost 
any shooting ground in the valley. The machinations of the 
wily but lazy shikari at first appear deep, but his lying is clumsy 
and easily discovered after a short time ; but before the dis- 
covery is made, the delay suffered has caused the loss of 
good ground. Although nearly all the good shikaris are 
known to me personally, I must decline to give a list of 
their names for this reason. No Kashmiri works equally 
well under two different masters ; he will do his best with one 
Englishman, and the next season, with an equally good and 
liberal master, he will turn lazy and outrageously grasping. 

In Baltistan Ibex are killed in the winter by the aid of dogs. 
Some of the Balti dogs are very useful in finding wounded game, 
but it is difficult to buy good ones at any price ; moreover, the 
dogs are often very uncertain in temper. 

A herd containing females is much harder to approach than one 
consisting only of bucks. The way in which a female will stand 
as sentinel on some commanding rock is aggravating beyond 
description. The sight of the Ibex is very keen ; their hearing 
and powers of scent must be taken into account, so that an ap- 
proach down wind or from below is out of the question. If I 
were given my choice I would sooner make my stalk so as to 
arrive at the same level, as the Ibex then run upwards, and often 
afford a succession of shots ; whereas, if approached from above, 
they bolt off down hill, and do not turn upwards again until out 
of shot. 

Ibex are very gregarious in their habits. The rutting season 
is in the late autumn months ; and the kids, frequently twins, are 
born in May and June. 

Possibly the following accounts of two or three stalks may be 
of interest : The snow had lately fallen, and the ground was 
scarcely fit for walking over. Tired of inaction the shikari and 
I made up our minds to start. Giving a couple of blankets and 
a luncheon-basket to the coolie, we left our camp at Ladhi-hoie 
in the Krishnye, one May morning. It was a long difficult walk 
up to the place, where we had formerly seen some fine Ibex. By 
the afternoon we reached the entrance to a ravine below the 
Nunkun peak. On the way we picked up a very fine head intact 
belonging to an animal which must lately have been killed by an 
ounce, or by wild dogs. We were "tired, and lay down behind 
some big boulders. Scarcely had we come to a halt, when we 
spied a herd which were grazing close down to the stream. 
Between them and ourselves was a broad sheet of pure white 
snow— evidently no nearer approach could be made. 
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That night we lay behind rocks and some huge masses of 
snow that had lately come down from the glaciers above us. At 
dawn a coolie went back for some more blankets and cooked 
food. By mid-day the sun had worked wonders on the newly 
fallen snow, and the herd had grazed its way upwards, and was 
busily employed in licking the saltpetre from the rocks. By the 
afternoon we had got into position, and were waiting for the 
Ibex to descend. Down they came and passed within 300 yards 
of us. It was tantalizing work, and once I went so far as to 
take a steady sight at the biggest ; but no — it was too far for a 
certainty. The herd suspected nothing, so we crept back to our 
hiding place behind the snow ; and again spent another night in 
the open. In the morning, as the Ibex were not visible, and the 
snow had now melted sufficiently to allow of comparatively safe 
walking, we ascended the ravine above the salt lick, and viewed 
the Ibex in a first-rate positoin for a stalk. The wind was steady, 
and a short climb brought us to within seventy yards of two 
fine bucks and a few females, which were lying apart from the 
main herd. A female whistled its alarm note, but it was too 
late; the largest male fell, and the others bolted downwards. The 
left barrel unfortunately knocked over a nanny which was fol- 
lowing close behind the second big one. This shot thoroughly 
scared the others, and they scattered. One or two were foolish 
enough to linger and gaze around, so taking up the second rifle I 
had time to fire both barrels, and a second buck rolled over and 
over stone dead. The tape was soon stretched on the horns, 
and 46 and 32 inches jotted down in my note book. We turned 
back and reached Turring-hoie, where the camp met us, and 
thoroughly enjoyed a good night's rest and not-to-be-despised 
dinner. This was a satisfactory ending to a rather tedious under- 
taking, but every stalk is not so fortunate in its results. 

One cold wintry morning, very early in April, the snow was 
falling in Gweenye, when the shikari saw some fine Ibex not far 
above the tents. The cliflFs above us were quite inaccessible even 
to a wild goat ; and to get a shot a long detour had to be made. 
The weather did not look promising, but the Kashmiri declared 
that the day would clear. We started, and climbed for hours ; 
sometimes snow fell, and sometimes the sun shone. Towards 
mid-day the clouds hung in heavy masses half-way up. the moun- 
tain, and, oh ! it was cold. To add to our discomfort the wind 
rose ; it partially dispersed the clouds, and in the afternoon, 
when we had arrived at the spot where we thought the Ibex 
must be, only light thin sheets of vapour were flying about. The 
glasses were useless in the mist, but we made out a herd, and also 
made what we considered a good stalk, but no large Ibex were 
to be seen. There was absolutely nothing that the wildest ima- 
gination could fancy to be over 25 inches. Our big bucks had 
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vanished, and worse than all, we were bound to be benighted. 
Luckily the snow had ceased to fall, and we were able, with a 
little digging, to clear a space to sleep on ; but one blanket, and 
no fire, which alas ! meant no hot tea, are not much luxury on a 
cold night. 

The morning broke clear and frosty, and the first sight that 
met our eyes were the big ones again ; seven of them, all. with 
horns certainly over 30 inches, and one amongst them was a 
beauty. What the length was I cannot say; for. the wind 
changed during the stalk, and away went the herd, never more 
to be seen by us. 

Oh the way into camp we came on a Ther ; we could 
scarcely believe it, but there was no doubt about it. The stalk 
again was a failure, the wind was here, there, and everywhere, 
and the snow began to fall. 

Many a successful stalk is made under cover of a passing 
snowstorm. Once in the Zaisnye I got in amongst a herd ; the 
clouds were heavy, and took along time to lift ; the Ibex were 
uneasy, and twice a female gave its note of alarm, but on the 
clouds suddenly lifting, there was an old buck standing chest 
on within fifty yards ; several others of the herd were within 
one hundred paces. Luckily for them most of the heads were 
not worth having, for without exaggerating, nothing but the 
most indifferent shooting could have saved four or five of them. 
After two had fallen, how the shikari begged for the shooting 
to continue! But it was no use ; meat was not required, and 
that IS the only excuse, although a poor one, for slaughtering 
the small males. The shikari naturally would have liked to 
have had the whole herd lying dead, for he would then have 
been able to add considerably to the numbers of the total ; and 
when talking to other employers to relate how he brought to 
bag so many buck Ibex in the Zaisnye. 

Large bags of Ibex can sometimes be got, without con- 
descending to shoot very small ones. A reasonably good shot 
who perseveres ought certainly to succeed in getting ten fairly 
good heads if he spends two months in picked shooting ground. 
Amongst his ten or a dozen heads he certainly might expect 
to have one or two about 40 inches in length, and the remainder 
to vary from 28 to 35 inches. 

The Krishnye in 188 1 gave its occupant twelve heads, some 
of which were large and some were small. The season before 
it yielded fifteen heads ; none of which were under 25 inches ; 
and three were over forty. On both occasions the sportsmen 
were only a few weeks in the nullah, and on their leaving, it 
was at once re-occupied by others. Not many years past 
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twenty-two Ibex were killed in this famouis nullah by a sports- 
man, who spent nearly the whole of his six months' leave 
encamped above Furriabad. The last three seasons have also 
yielded, on the whole, good sport in this well known nullah, and 
the competition for this shooting ground is as keen as ever. 

A wounded Ibex or Markhor should seldom be lost, for Ibex 
especially take to the most difficult places when maimed, and not 
having their full climbing powers are obliged to pull up before 
going far. Again Ibex are found in open ground, and even if 
they cannot be tracked, by watching the neighbourhood, they are 
almost certain to be brought to bag by the aid of the vultures. 

The Ibex are far from tough, and seem to be completely knock- 
ed out of time by an express bullet lodged anywhere in the body. 

Ibex cannot as a rule be shot during the winter months, as 
they keep too high up and do not leave the snow until the 
young grass has sprouted. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

The Theror Thir(Hemitragu8 Jemla[pu$). In Kkshmir, Jagfa and 
Kra$; in Kulu, Kurt; in North-West, Thar. The female 

Th^rhL 

The irhier Is not common in mkny parts of Kashmir, and 
I have rarely seen It in that coUnti'y. It is found, however, in 
the Pir Panjal, in Kishtwacr and Budrawar, and sometimes irt 
the Wardwan. Three marches below Maru there is some 
fair shooting to be got. Of late years the best specimens I have 
seen came from Chumba ; two or three pairs which I measured 
were over 14 inches in length, but I have not come across 
any fully 15 inches. 

There is some very good ground on the Tonse river, about 
70 miles from Mussoorie, but I think this is the nearest place 
to that sanitarium where there would be much chance of 
getting a good head. 

The Punjab hills are, however, not yet shot out As a trophy, 
unless artistically set up, the Ther does not make much show ; 
the long mane, which often reaches to the knees, should be 
carefully preserved, and plenty of the neck skin left when the 
shikarie cuts the throat. 

The horns of the female are small and insignificant. 

During the rainy season Ther enter the forests, but at other 
times are found in more open ground, where the grassy slopes 
are interspersed with rocks. 

The old males are in parts of the hills called " Jhula," and 
are difficult to approach ; they are apt to live separate from the 
herd, and are apparently continually on the look-out 

The impression left on my mind after the death of one of 
these old patriarchs was, what a much finer beast it looked 
when alive. 

The measurements of a Ther and Ibex are almost the same ; 
a specimen which appeared to be exceptionally large in the 
body weighed 20olbs. 

I have invariably been unlucky when after Ther, not so 
much in not finding the animals, but in losing wounded ones 
and in having the horns broken by the dead beast falling on 
rocks. 

E 
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This goat is often found on very dangerous ground, and 
the difficulty to me has been to get one's feet shod with some 
description of boot or shoe which will stand the wear and tear 
and yet give a good foothold on rocks. Of late years I have 
taken to wearing sandals soled with very thick numdah over 
thin leather. It is true they w^r out -quickly, but they are 
very cheap ; and the numdah can be replaced. They are 
easily taken off, and ere not of course -worn ^en tiot xe(;QLiire4 
by the nature of the |;rbund. 

The ordinary grass shoe. Js available in Kashmir, but is un- 
Icnown nearjiiQstpf pur Qwjn. hill stations. ,,The.cpttoa-3€iled 
boot, which is now so tniich used, does not atlow a^ muc^ 
^lay to the foot as. the sandal does* ,- 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Serow {Nemorhasdus bubalinaiy In Kashmir, Ramoo ; in the, 
Himalayas generally, Serow. 

Most of the best places for Serow are inside the reserved 
portion of the valley, that fs, between the Liddar and the 
Sindh rivers— above Oraposh and Akahal on the latter river, 
and near Kellan and Vessirren on the former. Near Shalimar 
and in Phak there are also a good many to be found, I 
mention these places as it is impossible to tell how long the 
reserves will be maintained. In the country which is free 
to all I only know of one or two spots. They are high up the 
Wangut ravine in the nullahs near the village of that name ; 
also at Harpatgun, which is about nine miles above the same 
village. Unluckily this has been a very severe winter, and st 
good many Serow have been mobbed in the snow. 

This game is not often shot by the visitor to Kashmir, and 
I cannot bring to mind having seen more than a dozen headsi 
brought in by sportsmen. 

In the outer Himalayan ranges it is more plentiful. The 
valleys of the Tonse and Pabar rivers, the hills in the Nahui\ 
territory, and in the Ganges and Jumna valUys, in fact all 
precipitous rocks which are interspersed with bushes an^ 
trees, afford a retreat for the Serow. 

•■ It can often be successfully driven,, but it is necessary ta 
have a first-rate knowledge of the locality, for, on being put up^ 
the anicnals dash \vildly down hill, continuing their course until 
they have found a secluded spot, where they lie concealed, 
or else, after a short stay, walli jeisurely away. 

' One sportsman; who^ had spent two months trying to get a 
pair of horns, ended by killing his game within two short 
marches of Srinagar. Another man worked hard and with- 
out success ; he met a friend who was after bears. The friend 
had a Serow's head, and, as he expressed it, he " fluked it by 
a snap shot." It' is very little use laying oneself out for the 
chase of this animal, but any one who shoots much in the 
Himalayas is sure sooner or later. to^et a trophy or two. 

As a rule the specimens I have bagged have been driven 
or else killed by snap shots. 

Once my stalk was spoilt by wiM dogs suddenly appearing ; 
another- nearly hada tragic ending. - • , ... . 
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I had been watching a bear which was climbing about 
amongst some big loose stones and clifTs not very far above 
(ne. The coolies called my attention to a black-looking 
animal some distance below ; this, on inspection, proved to be 
a Serow, which was lying on a ledge of rock and under the 
shelter of a deodar tree. The stalk had to be made by walking 
down the nullah. In due course I got my shot at the Serow 
and killed it. The ground was very steep and the grass slip- 
pery, having been laid by an early fall of snow which had melted, 
so the carcase rolled over and over, and finally lodged some way 
down the ravine. We went down and skinned and cut up the 
animal ; whilst doing so one of my men said : " I hope the 
bear will not move the stones above us.** Some one replied, 
" Oh ! it is sure to have bolted at the shot" Whether it was 
due to the bear above, or to chance, I cannot say ; but just as 
we were preparing to leave a noise far up above us caused 
us to look round ; to our horror we saw a great mass of rocks 
coming thundering down. We just bolted in time, and had 
the luckiest escape that I have seen. One man lost his pre- 
sence of mind and ran down hill. Why he was not killed I 
cannot say ; he must have had several tons of rock pass within 
a few feet of him. It is easy to be wise afterwards, but it was 
sheer laziness on our part not to have dragged the Serow out 
of the steep ravine before skinning it. 

• When shooting in the Dehra Doon in 1886 a friend informed 
me that he had killed a Serow on Budraj hill with 14-inch 
horns. I wish I could have accepted the invitation given me 
to ride over to his house and see the head ; but I was due in 
Meerut the next day and could not afford the time. I can, 
therefore, only repeat the measurements given in former edi- 
tions :— 

Six. Height at shoulder. Weight. Length of horn. Locality where shot 

Male ... 37 inches ••• iQolbs. ... 12 inches ... Ganges valley. 
Ditto ... 38 „ ••• 190 „ ... 10 „ ••• Kumaon. 

Female..,^ 33 »i ••< i^ n ••• 10 » -m Budraj, npar 

Delira. 

In addition to these I have seen and killed several with 
about lo-inch horps ; and I think this length is the average 
of adult animals^ 

A wounded Serow will charge a dog, and is not unlikely to 
bring it to grief. I never felt quite certain whether the follow- 
ing wa3 a determined charge at a coolie, but give the story a$ 
it occurred : — 

I was following a wounded Serow and a Scotch terrier w^s 
running in front of me. Suddenly the animal I was after 
dashed out from under a small deodar tree, sent the dog 
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spinning into the snow, then rushed up against a coolie who was 
slightly in advance and to whom I was passing up a rifle from 
below, knocked him clean over, and was past me like a flash. 
No damage was done, as there was plenty of soft snow to fall 
on. The dog picked himself up and warily took up the track, 
but on bringing the Serow to bay was careful not to expose 
himself to any more assaults. 

A great number of so-called charges made by wild animals 
are only efforts to escape, but I think this Serow meant busi- 
ness. I have also had one or two similar instances related 
to me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Goral (NemorheBdus Goraiy. In Kashmir, Pijur; in 
' Ghurwaf, Goral. 

, The majority of the Kashmir shikaries havq never seen a 
Goral. There are, however, more in the immediate vicinity of 
the main valley than I imagined to be the case when I wrote 
the former editions of this little book. 

I think that the sportsman who may wish to get a specimen 
or two would be successful in parts of the Sindh valley, 
but, unless he simply wants to complete a collection, it is 
better to wait until he happens to be in one of our own hill 
stations. Near Mussoorie and Nami Tal, and near Simla, 
there are plenty of Goral to be got, although at the last 
mentioned place nearly all the shooting in the neighbouring 
hill States is preserved. 

Between Chakrata and the Rupin Pass, also on the Pabar 
river, which is a tributary of the Tonse, in the Ganges and 
Jumna valleys, and in numbers of other places, some very pretty 
shooting is to be obtained. 

I omit in this edition nearly all the-chapter I formerly wrote, 
, and give the latest information Lean. 

The Siwaliks still hold plenty of Goral, although, in spite 
of the large forest reserves, I am afraid the Sambhur and 
Spotted Deer are fast decreasing in numbers. 

In 1885 a friend accompanied me on a short trip to the 
Siwaliks, and I give the entries from my diary : — 

February wth. — Got a shot at a Goral, but unfortunately lost 
it after wounding it badly ; put up a tiger. 

February 12/A. — Killed two Goral, and had a shot at a 
Khakur ; lost the carcase of the latter as a leopard took it away. 

February \ith, — ^Two Goral ; in the afternoon returned to our 
standing camp in the Dehra Doon. 

Again : — 

February 2ird to 27/A.— We got three more Goral on the 
same ground. 

The animals are up on the tops, or very near the tops, of the 
hills ; they are to be obtained by ordinary stalking, or by the 
guns stationing themselves on the crest of the hills, and 
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sending four or five good active hill men to walk up the 
ravines. In this way other game is also driven upwards. 

The Goral is not gregarious, although several may be found 
scattered over one niountain side. They evince a marked 
preference for certain spots, and will f)ut^up with a great deal 
of bullying before they leave for other localities. They are 
often to be shot within two miles of the villages. 

The measurements given are those of the largest I have 
sfeeji ; they are far inore than* the ayemge size as regalrds 
horns :— . 

Height ai shoulder. Wiighi. ; Length^ horn. ' Where shof. * 

28 inches ••• 59fi>s. ••• 7^ inches ... Ghurwal. 

:.« .*.k.:..,. • -^ ;-„ - ; fc.i, (7otk9Pw|i. 

r 28 inches ••. 63tts, »•• 8" ,> . ••. Kumaon. 

28 „ ..♦ 58 „ ... 8J „ ... Bus-ahir. 

' I orice obtained a pair of horns belonging to a female which 
are five inches long» 

. These 'five specimens are the best from, certainly, two or 
three hundred pairs of horns that I have seen in temples, 
brought round for sale, or have shot I think a pair of 6-inch 
horns is worth keeping. 

There is something very fascinating . in the pursuit of the 
Goral ; it can be carried out when there is nothing else to shoot, 
and affords good exercise and a relief from the -extreme mono- 
tony of station life in the Himalayas. A -360 rifle is just the 
weapon for this sport, and is so light that it can be carried with 
4sase during the hardest day's work. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

The Om animon; in Thibet^ Nym-'The Om BrookeJn^-Ovis 

polii. 

Ovis ammon.-^The difficulty of obtaining specimens of this 
fine sheep is made the most of by many writers, nor is it as 
rare, nor as difiicult to obtMn^ as spmQ sportsQien would have 
us believe. 

The Ovis ammon is possessed of the sense of smell to a 
remarkable degree, and, as'evety one who has stalked in Ladak 
is aware, the wind is treacherous. If the stalker feels a puff of 
wind on his back, when within seven hundred or eight hundred 
yards of the game, he well knows it is ** all up." 

On the tops of the mountains arid in the vicinity of glaciers 
these puffs of wind are of frequent occurrence ; often they will 
only last for a few seconds, but that is sufficiently long to ruin 
the chance of getting a shot at the Ovis, Except for this one 
fact I cannot admit that the Nyan is harder to approach than 
any other hill sheep. 

Stalking in Ladak is very often a matter of time. Many of 
us will march for a month to get on to Ovis ammon ground 
and yet will not consent to wait a few days after the game is 
sighted. Naturally, in a country where the hills are devoid of 
cover, the game is often seen on spots where it is useless trying 
to approach it ; but if watched for a few hours it is almost 
certain to graze its way into a more favorable position. Avoid 
going after game on gusty and cloudy days, and exercise 
patience, remembering that you have probably marched some 
hundreds of miles to obtain a few shots, and one or two days 
more or less work can make but little difference. I apologise 
to the experienced stalker for this long lecture. My excuse is 
that a good Ovis ammofis head is often absolutely thrown 
away for want of a h'ttle care. 

I will suppose a hardworking sportsman to have reached Leh 
by May loth and to be bent on getting some Oves heads. He 
has probably arrived a little ahead of others, and besides Ovis 
ammon he has a hankering after other game and wishes to 
visit the Changchenmo country before it is shot over. Chang- 
chenmo is not the best route to take for Ovis ammon, but I 
think, if the reader will follow the line of country I mention, he 
will secure two or three good heads. Tankse village is fifty-five 
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milei^ from Lfeh, on the. far side of the<;;hangla Pass. There 
the visitor hires carriages. He then moves to Pobraong, doing 

i the distance of > thirty miles in three stages, for it is a mistake 
to press the baggage, animals as at this season they are in 
wrettihed condition. From Pobraong send the camp on to the 

< footJofthe^Marsfiimik Pass and work round to the right (eastr 
wards). 

Early to the year Ovis amman are found close to Pobraong, 
but later on^ after May 15th, they must be sought for high up 
in the. mountains.. By Changchenmola and by the Chang* 
chenmo stations, Na i, there is good ground ; again, across the 
Marsemik, near Rimdi, and by Rimdi Guinlay on the left bank 
of the stream, there is an almost certain find. A good plan 
after reaching Guinlay is to send the camp to Pamzal, and then 
to cross the stream and work, your way over the mpuntains, 
keeping to your left front. 

You will reach a very large stream, which goes straight to 
Panjzal. The distance by road is about eight miles ; by the hill 
side possibly twelve or fourteen miles. At Pamzal you are in 
the Changchenmp valley, and must not expect to see Ovts 
ammon until you have again got on the mountain tops. 

My advice is, go to Kyam, eleven miles, then on to Ning rhi, 
which is about ten miles distant ; from there go to Troakpo 
Kurbo, giving a day or two to the high ground on .the right* 
hand side. You are now over the frontier, and will be amused 
at the wonderful stories the Yak-drivers will invent. There . is, 
however, nothing to fean. Th^ RudcJc men .never viHt this 
place, for it is a bowling wij[derne;ss ; an^, if no attexppt is made 
to cross the Kep§ang or Demjor Passes, there is no chance of 
meeting any one except a Chanthan shepherd. Between the 
Troakpo Kurbo ravine and the Demjorla is the best ground. 
High up under the glaciers the grass is green early in the year, 
and this country is not disturbed. In cigh^ days I saw the 
following flocks : June 6th, four rams ; June .7th, one ram and 
again ten rams ; June 8th and 9th were spent after wounded 
game ; June lOth, blank ; June iith, blank; June 12th, two 
rams; June 13th, ten rams. Now, assuming that I saw the 
same animals twice over on some occasions, still I could not 
have come across less than eighteen or twenty . in these eight 
days. I have omitted any males which I saw with the females, 
for at this time of year they were sure to be small ones, 

The heads of the Silung Burmah and of the Silung Kongma 
ravines hold very good rams. The best way to reach them is 
to go up the latter from Kyam, and then cross froni there into 
the Silung Burmah. This ravine has two branches at its head, 
and both are frequented by this sheep. It is at certain times of 

F 
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the year a diffidult place to take a camp to ; arid, if the' sportB 
man objects to sleeping out, he had better leave this beat'alori^ 
during June) for then the mountain torments . are likely to 
drench all his baggage if carried on Yaks up the T>nly road by 
ivhich they can pass. When I have mentioned the Kobrang 
ravine . (^bove Gogra) I have exhausted the Changchenmo 
country. / 

. North of the Indus the only other Ovis amifton ground 
I know of is by the Mirpa Tso ahd the Thatoo I^a, South 
of the river there is a large extent of country. Leaving Lrfi 
the traveller can :make straight for Marsalang, about twenty* 
three miles ; then to Upchi, eight miles ; then to Gya, sixteen 
miles ; and then on to the head of the nullah, which is about 
five miles. 

' Here 'Gya ravine branches Into two; Of these two the rtght 
hand one, called the Kayma, is the better ground ; the left hand 
or Tubbiih tavirie- holds only females* The Kayma nuUah is, 
however, much sliot over, and may or may not hold a good 
flock. 

Try also the Rupchu country after crossing the Tagalang, and 
on to the Tso Morari lake towards Hanle^ arid then up through 
Lanakandthe country described by Kinloch tri his work on 
Himalayan sport. Few sportsmen shoot in Tin. It is difficult 
to get at, and in the. summer the Indus bars the way ; but 
during the month of Miay the road is generally open. During 
June and July there is a road from the Kayma ravine which 
crosses the head of the shooting ground above Tiri* 
: There is plenty of ground- in the direction of the Niti which 
holds Ovis ammoff, and sooner than take the trouble to march 
jfrom Rawal .Pindi to the Indus valley shooting-ground, or still 
further to the Rudok territory on the borders of Changchenmo, 
a distance roughly, of five hundred and fifty miles, I should go 
towards the Niti and Laptel. 

Whilst advocating a visit to Changchenmo, early in the year, 
I do not do this, with regard to obtaining general shooting. 
' Kinloch and others advise the months of July and August 

As far as regards Antelope and Burhel-shooting, and a better 
chance of good weather, I certainly agree. The climate in 
May IS very trying, but it is easier to get over the rivers when 
frozen than to wade through tbem when swollen by the 
melting snow ; and moreover at that season where there is 
grass there will the game be found. 

Very few men have been down the Changchenmo river from 
Pamzal to the Shyok river, and very few men have tried the 
ground between the Changla and Kay la Passes. Ovts amf/w^i 
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tieads ard to be picked up: in both those places. L confers it 
is difficult to get about on^unknown tracks ;. but, unless first 
on the ground, it is impossible to get a good bag over the well- 
known and hackdeyed districts. 

So much for locality ; now as to mze, I have argued that 
Ovis ammon are more plentiful than is generally supposed to 
be the case, but large horns are rarely obtained. The biggest 
horns on record were brought in 1884 to the British Joint 
Commissioner in Leh. They were measured before several 
people, and are 50^ inches long and 19 inches in girth. The 
largest I have shot in Thibet measured 41 inches by 18^ inches. 
Horns of 38 inches by 17 incheis are fairly common, but the 
average si?e killed are from 33 inches-to 34 inches in length 
by 16 inches in girth. A very heavy well-fed ram weighs as 
much as two hundred and eighty pomids, -the average weight in 
the spring not being over two hundred and fifty pounds : about 46 
inches may be said to be the height of a full*grown maid The 
female is smaller, and has much straightcr horns of about 20 
inches in length. The male can be easily di3tingiii3hed at long 
distances by his white neck and ch^t. Once I was sorely 
tempted to shoot a female.' I was short of food for the coolies, 
and they were on half rations ; besides the shot was such a 
nicfe one. In fact I had argued mysielf into the idea that it was 
the right thing to do. On looking among the loose stones I 
saw three lambs lying beside the mother, and of course the 
murder was now out of the question. A* female Ovis amnion 
that could bring forth three young into the world, at one birth, 
deserved to be spared at any cpst On two occetsions \ have 
seen twins, but never before triplets. In order to see that there 
was no tnistake I waited until the mother moved off. She was 
acqompanied by all three young ones, and there was no other 
Ovis in sight. 

As it turned out the coolies did not suffer, for I got two 
rams the next nK)rning« 

I once had a remarkable piece of luck -when after Ovis 
ammon. It is no use giving the names of the places where 
this occurred as the whole business was a bit of good fortune, 
and I imagine the animals were travelling. Suffice it to say 
that the time was in the early summer and the country not 
very far from the Pangong lake. 

Accompanied by two coolies and a driver with one Yak, I 
left the camp, intending to stay out for three or four days. 
During the first day I saw nothing except a number of ewes. 

At night we sheltered ourselves behind a rock. The Yak 
wandered off in search of foodj and the driver took up his 
abode some distance off. 
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At the first streak of dawn I was awake, and saw ten 
animals moving down stream on the opposite side of the 
ravine. The coolies slept on, and I of course lay istill and 
watched. The light becoming clearer, showed a flock of ten 
rams ; they came within about 400 yards of me, and then 
stopped for a short time, and began grazing their way over 
a spur of the hill. When they had crossed the ridge I fol- 
lowed them as quickly as I could, but had to make a consider- 
able detour, for the water was deep. On topping the ridge 
I saw six of the rams ; one was standing chest on at a distance 
of about 70 yards ; he dropped to the shot, and the rest bolted 
into a^narrow valley and ran up hill on the other side. I broke 
the hind leg of a second ram, and he stopped for a sufficient 
length of time to enable me to fire again and disable him. 
When trying to prevent the dying animal from rolling over a 
steep rock I got a nasty kick on the hand. I did not think much 
of it at the time, but for some weeks after it gave me a good 
deal of trouble ; the climate was not favorable for wounds. 

The three men came up, and we skinned and cut up the 
animals, caught the Yak, put the heads on his load and started 
oflF for camp. Befot*e going far I got a long shot at an 
Antelope, and added his horns to the load. 

As the Yak travelled very slowly the fcoolies and I went 
on ahead, and crossed into a ravine which ran almost parallel 
to the road we had taken on the previous day. The wind 
was now blowing up hill. Far below we saw several animals 
lying down ; after walking for a long time we made them out 
to be Ovis ammon rams. The stalk was a tedious one, and for 
nearly half a mile w6 had to crawl on the loo^e stones ; however 
it was one of the days on which everything went right. The 
flock let me get within about 150 yards, and the biggest rani stood 
broadside on to me; he galloped about 50 yards when I 
fired, and I was about to shoot agsin whdn he fell dead. 
The remainder of the animals scattered^ and rushed up the 
hill. I then fired at a good ram, but he did not seem to show 
an the least that he was hit. It is always worth while fol- 
lowing game for a short distance, and, although I had really 
no idea that the bullet had told, I thought that I might as 
well go and see. The coolies stopped behind to look after the 
fallen animal, and I went up the hill by myself.^ I found blood 
in one or two places, and just below the ridge on the far side 
I came on the ram lying down. I then missed him with my 
first barrel at about 50 yards, and hit him far back with the 
second. This story has not taken long to relate, but the 
actual time I had been on foot was about ten hours, and I was 
deat beat ; in fact I was so tired that I could scarcely drag 
myself along after the wounded Ovis. I had only two more 
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cartridges, with which I missed, and there was nothing to do 
but to wait for the coolies. 

I was now not Very far from where I had started in the 
morning, and I could see over the plain below into camp. 
The coolies came up, and gave me my cartridge pouch and 
flask ; after taking a nip of brandy I started again. The ram 
was so hard hit that he lay down in the bottom of the ravine 
and allowed me to get another shot at him. At laat he rolled 
over dead, and the one day gave me four Ovis ammon and 
an Antelope. 

My tiffin basket, rifles and one pair of horns were as much 
as my men could carry, and I had to shoulder the head of 
the fourth ram myself. It was very late before camp was 
reached, and none of us could do more than drink a little tea 
and lie down to rest. 

1 think this was the red-letter day of the many I have spent 
in the pursuit of hill game. 

The Tartars took the Yaks for the meat, but could not find 
the carcase of the. Antelope ; they however returned after an 
absence of 24 hours with the four Oves. It was of course out 
of the question to carry this increase of weight on our already 
heavily-weighted baggage animals; so the meat was packed 
between four walls of snow, and then covered over with a 
thick layer of blocks of ice and left behind, the drivers declar- 
ing that it would keep good until they came back to fetch it. 

After this I started towards Gogra, but was unable to get 
a single shot at an Ovis ammon altiiough I saw several. In 
fact this slice of luck had to content me for a long time ; 
and it was not until I left on my return journey from Leh to 
Kashmir that I was able to add to my bag. 

At the present time there is a good deal of doubt existing 
as to whether there is or not a distinct variety which differs 
from the Ammon. There are in the possession of a gentleman 
residing in Kashmir several heads, which most certainly are 
not those of Ovis ammon or Ovis vigneii. I see in • the Asian 
of June 14th, 1887, that " Biddulph," besides " Smoothbore," is 
an advocate of the " hybrid theory/' which has been accepted 
by several sportsmen and travellers. . 

It seexns to be a curious thing that these two sheep should 
inter-breed, and I am inclined not to believe in the theoryi. 
There is, however, no doubt that the two species which are 
said to form this hybrid do often frequent the same ravines. 
Nothing I regret so much as the loss of the skin of a doubtful 
specimen I shot in 1881. There have been a good many 
heads brought down from Ladak, and the measurement giveo 
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of Captain Cumberland's s{yecimeh from near Leh do not 
tally with those I have lately made. For instance the length 
of sktdll of Capt C/s specimen is lo inches ; the length of skull 
of Mr. D.'s, 12 inches. Breadth across orbits is thfc same in botb^ 
I do not care much for the measurements pf . the horns ; they 
would of course vary very much, 

' I mentioned in Chapter X the large Sharpoo's head which 
was sent to Simla. At first- it puzzled me greatly, but on 
getting hold of the skin, and the sbikarie who shot the animal^ 
I was firmly convinced that it was simply a malformation of 
horn which misled me and that the specimen was certainly 
(?vfs vigneiL Several men who have since seen the head de- 
clare that the horns are those of O. Btookeii. Vigne's sheep 
certainly is given to growing erratic-shaped horns, but this 
would not account for the differences in sizes of .the skulls. 

> Measurements made of several of the Ovis ammon, the 
supposed hybrid, and Ovis vi^neii skuHs give the hybrid as 
almost exactly half way in size between Ovis ammon and 
Qvis vigneiL 

I am sorry I cannot get at my own collections \ some are in 
England, some at Naini Tal ; but, until it can be arranged to 
put the doubtful heads together and examine them, and also 
some of the skins, I do. not think the question is at all settled ; 
and I would gladly go to considerable trouble to aid in this. 

I have only seen Ovis ammon and Ovis vi^neii on the same 
ground during the summer months. Vigne's sheep, as all 
sportsmen know, is not fond of cold, and the Ammon is. Can 
any one vouch for their being together during the mating 
i^eason, which is in the cold weather ? 

If Vigne*s sheep i^ apt to cross with the Ovis ammon, I 
cannot see why it should not do so with the Ovis nahura. 
That they al&o are found during the summer on the same ground 
I can be sure of, for I have shot botli in the same ravine, and in 
the same part of the same ravine, on two occasions, and once 
near Sumdah, Ladak, I killed both species actually from the 
§ame spot. 

< I think the (?2//j/<7/fVand^iifWM are the same^ and in this: 
conclusion most men agree. ... 

' The largest horns I know of are a pair measured as ;^3 inches 
round the curve ; a photograph of these was procurable in 
Dehra, with the measurementa printed below, I have in 
my possession a handsome pair of boms with skull complete ; 
they were chosen out of a batch brought down from Yarkand, 
and I much prefer them, although, they are under 60 inches 
in length, to most of the specimens I. have seen owing to the 
state of good preservation they are in. 
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The head was placed on the wall between two Ovis ammon^ 
and it could be at once seen that the skull was appreciably 
smaller than those of the two Ammon. 

Attempts have been made by sportsmen to reach the Pamir, 
but as yet success has not rewarded their efforts. If the 
Gqv^rnmqat would not interfere it might be accomplished, 
and, if they would aid, it probably could be done. At present 
the difficuUies in the way are very great, and no Englishman 
has as yet bagged a male Ovis poliu I do not think the 
Yarkand authorities would help any Englishman to go out 
shodftidgi although they would not mind his visiting that town. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ovis vigneii {Shstrpoo of Ladak: Oorin of Boonjie and A$toi^— 
The Oorial (flvls cyclooeros). 

In 1 88 1 I saw a pair of horns 36% inches in length^ and 
1 1 1^ inches in girth* The horns were sent to Simla. 

At Snufla, Ladak, there is a pair of horns lyiiigon a pile of 
heads ; they measure 32 inches in length ; and close to Leh are 
horns of 33 and 34 inches. An average horn is about 26 inches, 
and a good one anything over 29 inches. 

In Ladak I would recommend the following localities :— 

Chillingtung above Alchi ; the road lies opposite to Snemo, and 
the Indus should be crossed at the bridge by Lardo (see Index 
Map) ; the lower portions of the Shingshir nullah ; the ravines 
above Chimray ; and early in the season above Lama-Yuru. 

Shingshir is not marked on the route map ; it is immediately 
above Runbeer Bagh (Tikzay), and is three marches from Leh. 

This nullah branches into three ravines, and at times holds 
Ibex above the junction of these tributaries during the spring 
and winter months. 

In the month of April try the Boonjie plain. Later in the 
year ** the Oorin " leave this plain, and work up both banks of 
the Astor river, showing however a greater preference for the 
left bank. In their migrations they come southwards as far as 
the Mir Mulllck, Sye and Dirrell nullahs. 

Late in the season, when they are widely scattered over the 
whole country, they are said to be difficult to find ; but early in 
the year they are to be met with in great numbers near the 
junction of the Astor and Indus rivers. There is plenty of 
other ground that holds Oorin, but none I can bring to mind 
that is likely to afford a better chance of procuring a few heads 
than the localities described. The winter is tie time for shoot- 
ing this gdme. The native shikaries lie hid behind walls and in 
pits ; and, judging by the number of horns they bring for sale, 
must succeed in killing a good number of Sharpoo. In the 
Astor country during 1887 I saw a quantity of fair-sized heads, 
but none were of remarkable dimensions. 

The only large pair of horns I have obtained was in Wanla ; 
they measured 31 inches by 10 j^ inches in girth. However I 
once lost a really good one, and give the story :— 

It was after a long and tolerably hard day's work, whilst 
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I was f eturriiflg to camp, that I came on a flock :of fifteen male 
Sharpoo. Amongst ttem was <one beauty, by far the finest 
head I have ever had a chance of securing. The flock was 
grazing its way down towards ±he morelevd ground, and passed 
within five hundred yards of where I was standing. As soon 
as they were over the ridge of the spur I ran forward and spied 
them grazing at the bottom of the ravine. They were badly 
placed for a ^talk, and, as it was very cloudy, I feared a change 
in the wind. Accordingly I moved higher up the hill. In 
about half an hour the rain fell in torrents, and was succeeded 
by a cold wind, so I bad to ireturn to camp. Once or twice I 
caught jnyself cogitating over where I should ^et the big head 
set up, and I confess to feeling sui:e tb^t the bag w.s^ to be 
increased by a veiy important item. 

I .fully made up -my mind not ±0 spare .time or itoil, and only 
to shoot when it was good long odds against the animal. The 
next, ntprning I found )the tracks, and Shortly after canie oq the 
flock. I left the coolie behind jand icnept ;on ;alone, but the 
man managed to show bimaelf, or at any rate to excite ihe 
suspicions of -the ,rams, for they stood ga^^ing intently iq id^ 
diuection, and, as the top of -the qoolie's head was visibly Jto me, 
it very likely was also seen by the Sharpoo. They qqietly 
walked off, and went over a hill. Such a climb as they g^ve 
me before 1 sighted them again ! They were grouped together 
at the bottom of the ravine far below. This time I took the 
coolie wifh me, and ;he behaved .with great discretion ; but 
unfortunately a shepherd came up the raving, and over the iiext 
hill went the flock of Sharpoo. 

This was getting monotonous, but I wanted that big pair of 
horns, so went up 'the hill again and down on the other side. 
There -they were., stretcihed on their sides, lying on a sloping 
hill -side. Above them were some cliffs of very irregular for- 
mation, and, if they would only give me time, I could ^et 
opposite to them and fire .across the nullah. Time in abun- 
dance they gave, and I was within 150 yards and 'behind a big 
boulder hours before the big one would rise. The clouds were 
bringing up snow or rain, and I was greatly afraid of having to 
take a running shot if the wind changed. 

At last the big one got up, and remained .motionless. Crack 
went«the rifle, and the ram dashed downwards, throwing hislegs 
wildly about, -and fell with a splash into the stream below. 
Why I had not killed him dead I know not. I was a little dis- 
concerted, but fired the left barrel at a second 'Sharpoo, which 
was idiotically poking his nose over a rock and staring at me. 
Bother that second beast ; I attribute losing the big one -to him. 
I copld not see into the bed of the ravine, and it took -half an 

G 
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hour to get round. There were large splashes of blood but no 
Sharpoa Rapidly taking up the track of the big one I sent 
the coolie to look for the other, but after a short time he joined 
me. The two tracks had met ; a little higher up they again 
separated, but which was the big one's and which was that of 
the one hit by the second shot not even Cooper's Red Indians 
could have told. The blood was on hard rock, and there was 
about the same quantity on each track. The snow b^an to 
fall, and the traces were quickly getting obliterated. At last 
up jumped the smaller Sharpoo ; he had concealed himself be- 
hind a rock, and only got up when I was on him. 

Back I ran, for the snow was falling thick and the blood 
marks were almost covered, but it was no use ; the track turned 
downwards over ground which was bad going at the best of 
times, and with snow and sometimes hail driving into my eyes 
I was quite beaten. I got back into camp long after dark 
very, very disconsolate, and in a frame of mind that a really 
good dinner could not render brighter. 

Snow fell for two days, and after it ceased a blazing hot sun 
soon melted it, but the tracks were gone ; all were washed 
away except some large splashes of blood where the wounded 
ram had fallen over the cliffs. 

In spite of what has been said about " the biggest being 
always the lost one," I shall always maintain that he was one 
of the largest-horned Sharpoo in the Himalayas. It will be 
many a long day before I forget the stalk ; and, although since 
that day I have had great luck after other animals, still I do 
wish it had held to me on this occasion. 

One Sharpoo I killed was simply idiotic in Its behaviour. ' 
Evidently he suspected something, but could not make out 
what was the cause of his being alarmed. The animal came 
within fifteen paces of me. It was a pretty sight to see him 
cautiously advance to where I was lying concealed behind 
two boulders, then suddenly to wheel round and bolt, but it 
was too late for his safety. 

As a rule Sharpoo are very cute, and are nearly, if not quite, 
as quick at getting your scent as is an Ovis ammon. They 
can travel over the most difficult and rocky ground, and when 
hit take to the cliffs and hide themselves on some ledge on 
the rocks; consequently they are not easily recovered when 
wounded. 

The young are born in May or June. The horns of the 
female are short and insignificant. A flock of females is often 
met with close to the Leh road near Snemo (Index Map), and 
very often has its ranks thinned by the passing traveller, who 
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cannot resist a shot after having tramped for days along a 
dusty and stony road without once taking his rifle from its case. 

The Oorial or Houriar, the Wild Sheep of the Punjab, occurs 
on the Trans-Indus ranges and in the Hazara hills (Jerdon, page 
295). Horns of 25 to 26 inches long are common, and are 
average sizes, but some very large heads have been obtained. 
36! inches long by 9 inches in girth is recorded ; and 38-inch horns 
^re said to have been obtained, but this latter may be a Sharpoo's 
horns. Near all cantonments the Oorial ground is so much shot 
over that I cannot attempt to give information, but any one who 
really cares for the sport will be able to obtain the latest news 
as to the locality of the few herds that remain on the salt ranges 
from their friends in Jhelum or Rawal Pindi. A few marches 
from the frontier stations, on the borders of the Suleiman hills, 
will probably in a short time afford a better chance of sport 
than can be got elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The BbrhiBi idvfs hbhura^-^The Narpoo of Ladak. 

Jn Ladaic there are very few really fine pairs to be obtained> 
^bot as regards the animals they are more plentiful than any other 
Hind of game. . They are not, however, nearly so tame and easy 
of approach as they were some few years ago. I picked up a 
^piiple of good thick pairs of horn^, each 27 inches in length, one 
in the Changchenmo valley and the other at Chilling x>n the 
Zaskar, and good specimens were shot in 1886. 

For fine trophies I should recommend going frdm Mussoorieor 
Simla over the Rupin or Borenda Passes. A very pleasant trip 
could be made by leaving Mussoorie on April i5th,reachingChak- 
rata on the i6th. From there vid Deoban hill to Rama Serai and 
Jacko, spending a week or so over this portion. Then over the 
Rupin Pass to Sangla and Sangli and up the Buspa river to 
Chitkul ghat, reaching Chitkul by May isth. Then over the 
Nila Pass (see small scale Route Map) into the Bhagiruti valley ; 
or, if preferred, instead of going up to Chitkul, work towards 
Rispa, and back either by Simla or any other chosen road. 
Three months would amply suffice for visiting any portion of 
this country, including the nullahs leading down to the Spiti 
river, Burhel, Ther, Gooral and Serow might be met with. 
Ibex are found on the far side of the Babeh Pass, and from 
Dankar a road goes to Leh (see Route Map). Khakur also are 
in places plentiful, and the route lies through scenery which 
much-vaunted Kashmir certainly cannot excel and but seldom 
equal. Whilst dwelling on this part of the country I may as 
well mention that in the autumn months the first six or seven 
marches are good pheasant ground, and near the Tonse river, 
which could be visited on the way back, there are some fine 
Sambhur heads to be obtained. Formerly it was not difficult to 
secure two or three, but now-a-days the big ones seem to have 
been nearly all killed off This was done during a very severe 
winter ; but these shooting grounds, as they lie adjacent to big 
reserved forests, are slowly being restocked. 

To return from this digression. Most men who go to Ladak 
expect to shoot a Burhel, but possibly very few men would care 
to make this game their primary object, so I will do my best 
to aid them towards getting a few shots whilst en route to the 
resorts of Antelope or Ovis ammon. 
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Of course it is a great object not tq lo^e ticiQ w.ti€.p inai:c;hiftg 
for spjn^ cpyeted ^feoptj^i^. grppnci Aepordingly j first m€{ntioi^ 
places that ajfp absqlut^ly pp the, i)e^ter\ tracl5. 

I will suppose the camp is at Tankse and on the way ta 
Changchenmo. Instead of marching to MugUb let the tents be 
pitched five miles farther on. The Map gives Tsearh Tso as 
\h^ panie of the place, b^t it is generi^Uy p£^llpd Ghykha T^lao. 
Jn the montjjs pjf J^ay and Jupe Burhel ace tp bq found to tliQ 
fight of |:he jpairi ravine and jn tfe^ RVill^h^ which lie to thq 
$outh of ihp pampipg ground. During the spring ^nd summer 
the ravine, an4 in fact (he whole pf the gypupd aboyg Lukung, 
holds large flocks of Burhel. Thv^s, when the c^tnp mpye^ frpni 
T^earh Tso tp Lukung, which is about ten miie$, or tp Pqb[r^png, 
five miles farther on, the best plan is to turn up tfie deep gylly * 
on the left and wprk up this to the flats above. This place is a 
certain find. I onpe saw five flock?, aggregating in all pn^ 
hundred and twenty-nine animals, and oh ariother ' occasion 
a fine flock of seventy at the head of this iravine. 

From there, by Mpntpl to Pobraong, is a fairly fa§y after- 
noon's walk, but late in the year it would be better fo drop 
straight down to Lukung, for, if the KoU-lonia jtprrppt is in 
flood, it is difficult to get apross. Abpve Pamzal BuVhel arQ 
to be found on * the samei ground as the Oyis anrjmon. Both 
the nullahs above Gpgra hold this sheep ; the J^obrang h tb'p 
better, Jjut the r^yine above the hqt springs, as far the Lin^- 
ziptung plains, has in it ^ few flocks. 

In the Silpng KoQgma ravine they are al^p tp b^ found. 
Then by Shposhal there ?ire 4 few big raiP^. lifearly 9M tbes^ 
places are on knpvvn shooting fput(?s, and are qasily fpijpd. 

Off fhe main rputies tjiere arq some very nice ravines npar 
C^ya and Mi^il. The nullahs jpinipg the Zaskar are the bes^ 
that I knpw of as far as regard number^ : the easiest routg 
frpm the Lph ?idp tP these ^hooting gro^ipds i^ Jo crpss the 
Indu$ at LardP, and then either to make by Alchi and the 
Strakspir P^s intp the Sumdah-foo or el§e by the Lairdq nullah 
py^r the Spangling mppnt^jn, and drop dowp pn progplika; 
but this letter, i^lthpijgb ^. gpod shooting jrpiite, is very bad 
walking. There is a road up the Zaskar which is ^pjpetime^ 
open, but it depend? on tfee amount of water ip tf^e river (see 
Index Map). 

If the pbject Jn view h to shoot Bui-hel, go by Drpgulika ; if 
Sharppo, wprk by Alchi. From Drpgulika to Hinjo is tep miles, 
and i^ an easy march over the pas3. There are three inter- 
mediate nullahs between these two places, 10 one of which I 
once saw no less tl^an thirteen pairs ctf horns lyipg within a 
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radius of half a mile ! These hortis were nearly all good one, 
and it looked as if the animals had died in some very severe 
year. From Hinjo to Lama-Yuru is one long march. Here 
you rejoin the road. The Hiiijo Pass is open by May i Jth 
but the Spangling not. before June 15th. The Strakspir about 
the saiile time. 

Near Wanla, which is the largest village between Lama-Yuru 
and Lardo, reside two or three shikaries ; it is as well to send 
for them and use them as guides. This place, Wanla, is worth 
visiting. In the spring there are plenty of Ibex about, but in 
the summer they decamp to Fatoksir, where it is useless to fol- 
low them. Possibly the shikaries may be able to show some 
Burhel in May or June, but there appear to be no big rams to be 
seen. 

It may be taken generally that the ravines joining the left 
bank of the Indus, between Lardo and Tiri, hold Burhd and 
Sharpoo ; those which join the right bank are good for Ibex. 

I need scarcely mention other places, except tp say that 
wherever horns are seen there must be living animals about. 
In the vicinity of the Pangong lake the horns are used for 
making hoes, and are not put into heaps, hence at Tankse, Lukung, 
Chaggra, Man, &c., they are conspicuous by their absence. 
There are some good spots to be found in Lahoul, but scarcely 
on the direct line of march. A sportsman going from Lacha- 
lang to Zara and Debring and then over the Tagalang would 
pass close to some of the best Burhel nullahs in the Himalayas. 
I have wery lately seen some big heads from those part^ ; one 
pair of horns was 29 inches long^ but was not massive. 

Burhel meat is far better eating than the wretchedly bad 
mutton which is procurable in Middle Thibet. The favorite 
plan of the villagers is to sell to the unfortunate traveller the 
old and worn-out weight-carriers' isheep which for years have 
toiled about the hills laden with salt, borax or sulphur. No 
human being could possibly eat them, and no beast but a wild 
dog could appreciate them. The smaller sheep are the best, 
and at any rate are eatable but it takes really good mutton to 
surpass a saddle of Burhel in the months of August and 
September. 

These animals are utterly impervious to cold, and seem to 
prefer the highest mountains. Even in places where the grass 
is • Scanty, and where a piercing cold wind is blowing, the 
Burhel, unlike most Thibetan game, does not graze much during 
the day time, Sharpoo, on the contrary, are perpetually rising 
and feeding, and then lying down again. 

' Waiting for a Burhel to get up is a tedious aflfair, but he is a 
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tough beast to kill, and a shot badly placed is useless. A 
broken leg will seldom prove sufficient to allow of his beings 
brought to bag ; he will travel over ground which will test a good 
cragsman, and the chances are that the Tartars will refuse to 
follow, for they are not good on rocks or ice. Many a wounded 
ram have I lost, and when toiling after them have longed for 
a pair of Baltistan dogs to bring them to bay. English dogs 
are of no use, for they cannot stand the rarefied air of the 
great altitudes ; moreover they break their toes on the rpcks^- 
and not seldom come to grief down some precipice. 

A pair of good dogs are visiluable beyond price. Here is a- 
story of what once occurred : In Gogra two Burhel had been 
wounded — one was followed by the sportsman, the other was 
pursued by two Baltistan dogs. The dogs spe^sdily brought 
their quarry to bay, and kept it there until the other was 
disposed of. The ram on the approach of the men ran a 
tilt at one dog, and sent him flying down the precipice. The 
other dog turned the Burhel back, and, when rejoined by the 
second, regularly boxed the game up under a rock. Unfor- 
tunately the shikarie had forgotten the spare cartridge pouch, 
and the only charge left in the rifle failed to kill. It was too 
dark to go to camp for more, and the dogs lay out all night, 
and in the morning were still on the spot watching the ram ! 
This happened in July, i88i. 

To exemplify the great uncertainty of all shooting I describe 
a week spent after Burhel. 

July gtk. — Reached the ground where I felt certain of find- 
ing any number of rams ; not one could be seen. No one had 
shot the nullah for three years, still it was quite empty. There 
were no marks of leopards or wild dogs to account for this, 
and, as the loth and nth also proved blanks, I made up my 
mind to leave. The 12th and 13th were snowy, and I 
could not march. It was only out of desperation that on the 
14th I went on to the hill side. It was still snowing ; there 
was a favorite spot above the tents, where, after a very stiff 
climb, I sat down. Muffled in a blanket I peered into the 
clouds. The heavy vapour lifted for a few minutes and dis- 
closed two Burhel within five hundred yards. The wind was 
steady, and before long I had killed one and missed the other. 
The 15th was fine and clear. From the tents I saw nine rams. 
Out of these I killed one and wounded, but lost, another. Then 
again on the following day I succeeded in getting a good ram, 
and viewed some more in the evening. Now where had the 
game come from? Not from greater altitudes, for I was 
stalking at 17,000 feet elevation, and there were not any higher 
mountains in the vicinity. 
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Burhd vary mtrch In size and weight Of the full grown 
faiiis I hav6 weighed the heaviest seated ijolbs, and the lightest 
iiplbs. The first was from the Rupin and the second from 
the Zaskar coUntty. Possibly a good average would be — 

Ht at shtmlder* Lingth^ WHghi, L* 0f hortu. Girth at base. 

33 inches. 52 inches. I30lb6. 22 inches. 11 inches. 

In the glare of a Ladak summer's day, absurd as it must 
seem^ I have found it hard to tell the sexes apart, although the 
horns of the female are thin and short The haze on the stony 
hilU is oil occasions very deceiving» and must be seen to be 
understood ; but the black chest of a ram is a certain mark to 
discriminate by, and the shikarie will nearly always tell the sex 
by this nt very long distances. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The Stag (Cervu$ wallichiiy—The Hangul^ Barasingh of Kashmir. 

Of late years this stag has become scarcer in the valley, 
except perhaps in the direction of Kishtwar, Badrawar (Index 
Map). It has been ousted from its former summer retreats, 
in Kashmir by numberless cowherds. All game seem tp be 
impatient of the inroads made by tame buffaloes. Old 
shikaries declare that the wild animals cannot stand the smell 
of the buffalo. This is very probable, and certainly where the 
buffaloes pasture the deer leave. Cows and sheep do not 
penetrate into the dense recesses of the jungle in the same way 
as the buffaloes do, and consequently they do not do so much 
damage. The stag, when he has cast his horns at the end of 
March or beginning of April, makes his way to the birch forest 
at the heads of the main glens, or else crosses the lower passes 
and enters into the. more remote forests on the Kashmir side 
of the snowy ranges. The game that retires to the far distant 
forests is not much disturbed, and can pass the period during 
which the horns are in course of formation in comparatively 
safe retirement. 

It is after the renewal of their antlers that the stags come 
back to the lower hills and court the companionship of the 
hinds, which, as a rule, have remained on the ridges bordering 
the main valleys of Kashmir proper. It is during this season 
that the European sportsman has mostly to do with stag^shoot-» 
ing* When, as the Highlanders say, '^ the stags are roaring," or, 
as it is denominated in Kashmir, "calling," is the easiest time 
to kill the Barasingh, There is something about this kind 
of sport which rather gives one the feeling of being a po;acher, 
for it appears to be taking a mean advantage ; but it is the 
only season when most of the visitors to the valley can get an 
occasional ishot at the stags. 

It is now a recognised thing that it is quite correct to take 
this advantage. I, therefore, will do my best to help the sports- 
man to poachy for this stag, unlike our own red deer, rarely 
gives the opportunity for a good open stalk. A local shikarie is 
an absohUe necessity ^ unless one bas been over the same 
ground during a previous year. Every small pool of water 
and every stream must be known. Every likely copse where 
the animals will lie during the heat of the day, every 
ridge where they will in all probability call during the evening, 

H 
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the hunter should be intimately acquainted with. More than 
this, the paths over the mountains, along which the stags make 
their way to the lower hills, should be visited, and to wander 
about and find these would be an endless undertaking. Lastly, 
a local man or two is necessary in order to get information from 
the villagers as to where a stag calls during the day time. If 
there is no ** native go-between " to sift the men's evidence you 
are likely to be told endless lies, and if you get angry and 
abuse your informant, and refuse ** buksheesh," the villagers re- 
main silent for the rest of your stay. All these arguments 
point strongly to the employment of the Kashmir shikarie. 

Writing of Kashmir sport, in years gone bye, Mr. Brinkman 
advocates killing off a few hinds before the calling season. 
There may then have been something to be said for this de- 
struction, but now-a-days a trigger should never be pulled at a 
female. 

I remember on one occasion saying that I was inclined to 
class the stag and markhor horns as ike trophies to be obtained 
in the Himalayas. I was met by the remark, no one but a 
"griff" would care so much for the stags' heads. Well, I am 
content to remain a " griff," and to adhere to my great admira- 
tion of the antlered stag. 

One year the first stag I heard called on the loth Sep- 
tember. I had just before fired at a red bear in a field. After 
this I did not hear a single call until nearly the end of the 
month. Another year I heard three separate stags call on the 
night of 14th September, and again on the 15th ; then one on 
the i6th. After that came rain and the woods were silent 
for some days. The third season I was out I did not hear a 
single stag call. The fourth time that I spent in the forests 
after this game I heard no calling until the middle of October. 
The Regimental Officers have mostly to be back at their 
stations by October 15th, and cannot, therefore, expect to do 
much, but by leaving Srinagar for good on September 
15th and taking some nullah in the Sindh or Bundipoora di- 
rection, if leaving by Murree, or towards Dandwar if they wish 
to go out by the Pir Panjal route, they ought to get a few 
shots. During the commencement of the calling the bellowing 
is only heard at night, and the date when they commence to 
call is, to a great extent, dependent on the state of the 
weather. 

With the exception of the advice to kill the hinds Mr, 
Brinkman's chapter on this description of sport is excellent. 

I only wish that now-a-days I could hold out any hopes of 
as large a bag as he obtained. A couple of good heads should 
satisfy any one. 
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In my letter to the Asian I did not enter on" localities, but 
will now do so. The country I know best is in the Liddar and 
Sindh and Nowboog valleys, and in a lesser degree Dandwar 
and Bundipoora. I have never been out after stags in the 
Lolab, but can guarantee the information given about those 
parts as being correct. The sources from which I have ob- 
tained it are undeniably good. 

I will commence on the western side and work along the 
valley. Due north of Alsoa, which is marked on the map and 
is on the Woolar lake, is the Lashkot hill, the Kralpoora nul- 
Jahsj the local name of the more northern branch of which 
is the " Bow.** Then there is the Bundipoora stream, also the 
Erin. These spots are suitable for October shooting. Very 
early in the season, say during the commencement of Septem- 
ber, try northwards in Gugai and Foolmai. The stags 
summer in this district, and work down from there to the first 
mentioned ravines, and alsp find their way into the Lolab. 

Machil, due north of the Lolab, has frequently been pointed 
out to me as likely to give sport ; but I am afraid that there 
are now no places where fair-sized stags are plentiful 

Next comes the Sindh valley. I should go high up above 
Wangat or to Hien, or else Marmar or Gond. Chittingbol is a 
small but fairly good place. The drawback to Hien is th6 
dense forest, but the stags must come through that way. In 
the Liddar valley the Goojas* (or cowherds') huts are number- 
less, but above Aroo and Moondlan are some big murgs which 
may hold a stag or two. 

On emergency try above Eshmarkam. I must not omit to 
mention the Nowboog. It is not a bad district if driving is 
going to be resorted to. There is room for two or three guns. 
The country south of Nowboog affords winter shooting. If the 
sportsman has time on hand Kishtwar direction is now justly- 
becoming popular ; and on the slopes of the Hoksar there is 
some very good ground. 

It is very aggravating work when the stags do not call 
until just before sunset. Often and often this occurs ; not a 
sound is to be heard in the day time, but when darkness is 
setting in they begin. On a bright moonlight night it is 
quite possible to crawl up to the game, but it is not easy to 
hit by moonlight unless within twenty yards, and the grass 
is generally too dry to allow a noiseless approach within 'that 
distance. If a stag is seen to be ascending along a ridge and 
can be waited for by lying under the slope, thus securing a 
view of him against the sky line, there should not be much 
difficulty in hitting him. There are, however, so many *Mfs" 
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which come into pl^y during night-shoeting that I cannot 
really recommend any one to try except over water, which i$ 
much frequented by stags. Such spots ar^. ^9I'ee above 
Marmar aad Burnowboog in Wangut 

The great charm about this shooting is the glorious weather 
that in all probability continues throughout the calling season. 
Under any fir tree a pleasant bivouac can be made ; and no 
teat is necessary on the hill side, although it is a good thing 
to have a comfortable camp pitched in the vicinity to which 
at intervals the sportsman can retire for r^st and change. 

At the end of August, or during the first week of September, 
many places can be found where the stags come out on to th3 
ridges of the mountains, and rub thei r horns against the trees, 
toss about the fern and long grass, and root up the ground with 
their feet. Occasionally a head or two can be obtained at 
these spots early in the season, but it is not worth while trying 
if the hunter is not pressed for time. The horns thus obtained 
l^re often slightly covered with velvet ; aqd sometimes the 
tips ^re not quite hard set. 

The noise a stag can make when " roaring " is much louder 
than would be imagined^ and can be heard at a great dis- 
tance ; but very often, when the animal is lying down, he only 
utters a prolonged moaning sound. This latter is very fiecep- 
tive, and, unless frequently repeated, it is difficult tq find out the 
exact direction to follow. 

I have known the natives copy the louder call so well that 
a stag has answered the challenge and deliberately walked put 
of the forest into the open. A Sindh valley man once brought 
a stag clo3e to my bivouac by imitating the call. It wa^ 
pitch dark, but it was very amusing to hear the stag coming 
nearer and nearer ; at last he scented the tainted air and with a 
couple of short snorts was off. I was leaving the vicinity the 
next day> or certainly should not have played these pranks. 

It is not half such good fun shooting stags in the dense fir 
forests as it is in the more open ground ; but, if the sportsman 
finds all the more open <:ountry occupied by other guns, he 
should by no means think that he cannot make a gQod bag. 
The best collection of horns that I have seen were shot in the 
forests ; of course it is a bore not to know what sized antler3 one 
is after and not to view the stag until the rifle is being raised 
for the shot, but it is by no means icertain that fir forests, with of 
course not too much nndergrovfih, are not the best ground. 

I cannot resist giving my experience after some individual 
stags, and will, therefore, copy a description of a stalk or two 
which formerly was printed in the Asian : — 
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i was \^>dkit\g for a Woodcock, but had with me a coolie 
carrying a rifle atvd a few cartridges. I was not in the least 
expectSg to cbnte oA any deer, but I had been bothered by my 
Rajpoot followers to shoot them a pig. The weather was very 
cloudy, but ft also was windy, so that not unfrequeritly there 
were short spells of clearness, and the hill sides could be at 
intervals seen. During one of these spaces of time I viewed 
thfee stags far up amongst the snow. Sending home a coolie 
with the shot gun, and taking but one man and a spaniel which 
would not go back, I started for the climb. I was foolish 
enough to let the man Over-persuade me, and it served me right. 
The wind changed, as it always does towards evening, and, al- 
though I hadafrived near the stags, I had to retrace my steps and 
begin afresh. Through the snow I and the gun-bearer waded, 
often up to our knees, sometimes up to our belts. At last 
the climax came : it began to snow ; still we both struggled 
on in a stubborn way. This was the second mistake ; it 
would have been far better to have gone back and tried our 
luck the next tnornirtg. To cut short the story I was quite 
exhausted when I arrived within what I imagined was about 
three hundred yards of the game. The three had been jai»ned 
by two others. One stag was a splendid twelve-pointer. It 
was impossible to get any nearer, for the intervening nullah 
was covered with quite six feet of soft snow, and besides the 
stags would have seen us. I tried to fire from the shoulder^ 
but was too much out of breath, so. drove the alpenstock into 
the snow and used it as a rest. Both the bullets fell short, 
but three stags still stood. The light was very bad, and the 
fine snow was driving into my eyes. However the third shot 
found a billet, and the largest stag plunged forward on to it§ 
head. A fourth shot, the shikarie declared, hit another, but I 
do not think it did. Home we had to go, ifor it was getting 
dark, and to cover the three hundred yards in that soft snow 
and on the steep incline would have taken most of the re- 
maining daylight, and the ground on the way back was rocky 
and steep. I felt nearly certain of finding the stag the next 
day, in fact expected to get hiih within a few yards of where 
he fell. What a journey we had homewards ; the dog's leather 
leading string I tied on to my waist; and pulled the pbdr little 
half-frozen beast along until I arrived on firm ground. We 
Were all soaking wet, and sooh b'6c^me Vdty disgusted, fdir the 
fine falling snow changed into troad flakes ; and it was Unlike- 
ly that the wounded game wbuld be foUhd. 

All night it showed hard, and next mbrnirig it was heavier 
work than ever. Oh carefully removing the show we found 
large patches' discolored With the blood, ahd there was just 
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sufficient of the track left to find out that the wounded stag 
had separated from the others and had lain down under some 
overhanging rocks. Here again was plenty of blood ; beyond 
this we could not advance. A villager tried and sank up to 
his shoulders in a fresh snow drift ; then we all tried, but it 
was useless. I fancy the stag was a dead one, and possibly 
a visitor to Kashmir has paid the lucky finder Rs. 20 or more, 
for big antlers fetch high prices. More shame to the buyers, for 
if the horns were not saleable the shikaries would not be so 
keen on the winter shooting. 

• The next day was tolerably fine ; the idea struck me that the 
stags might have taken to a sheltered spot not more than a 
mile from where I had lost the big one. This turned out to 
be the case, for after a good long climb through snow, in 
which we often sank up to our waists whenever we came on a 
softish place, we found some stags. The only question was 
whether the clouds would not cover the mountains before we 
could get up to the game. It was no use pottering about and 
waiting, but the thing to do was to get it over as sharp as 
possible, for the clouds in dense opaque masses were rolling 
up the hill sides. I left the Kashmiri behind, and Slurrying 
along had got within shooting distance, when close to me out 
dashed another stag ; he was so close that I could not imagine 
a miss, but he did not falter. Almost immediately after 
firing the shot the clouds were on me. I just made out the 
dim outline of a second animal running along the ridge, but 
it was too dark to fire. 

There was nothing for it but to stand still and long for it 
to clear. The gun-bearer now came up, and of course got 
excited and idiotic, and on it clearing sufficiently to enable us 
to see that one stag was looking very feeble, and beyond was 
looming the head and horns of the second, the man began to 
gesticulate and talk. The clouds would not lift thoroughly ; the 
head and horns of the stag looked perfectly gigantic through the 
mist, and it was only for fear of its getting darker that I fired 
at what little I could make out. All this time the wounded stag 
was standing in deep snow, with his nose almost touching the 
surface, and did not even move, when on running forward to 
find out the result of the second shot I came close to him. 

Passing him I put a round bullet behind his shoulder, and 
then looked for blood-tracks from the second. There was plenty 
about, but as to where he was hit I could only conjecture — ^most 
likely on the jaw bone, for the blood was thrown about on either 
side of the track. It was very tantalising, but it was useless to 
follow at that time ; if camp was reached by nightfall it was 
all that could be hoped for. 
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'By daylight we were on the ground, but it was impossible to - 
war with the elements ; sleet and cutting hail were too much for 
all of us, and after tracking the wounded beast for a long distance 
we gave in. Some days afterwards the stag was seen and chased 
by the villagers, but he then escaped, and was not found until 
the snow melted. 

I once got a stag in a very lucky manner ; he was calling in 
some dense undergrowth, and I could not see him, although I 
was within one hundred and fifty yards. Patiently I sat on 
the bank on the other side of the stream. The bushes moved, 
and once or twice I caught a glimpse of liis antlers. He called 
most persistently, and walked about backwards and forwards. 
At last I made out a small patch of his hide, and, taking a 
deliberate pot shot, fired. The animal behaved in a most 
extraordinary way, dashing about here and there, but not 
making off in any one direction. Whenever I got a glimpse 
of him I fired a snap shot. After the fourth shot he was still, and 
I thought he had got clean away, for I heard no falling sound. 
The bushes were over my head, and I could scarcely get 
through them. Suddenly I came right on the stag sitting on 
his hind quarters. I was so close that I just missed being 
upset by a sweep of his horns. It was all over with him, for 
he was paralysed. The first shot had hit him on the flank, 
and another bullet had grazed his chest. I can only imagine 
that he woiild have made off but for this second shot, which 
coming in front had bewildered him. The last bullet had 
gone through his spine very far back, and he had subsided on to 
his hind quarters. He was one of the best ten-pointer^ I have 
ever seen. 

Winter Shooting. — I have tried it twice ; once in a very severe, 
and again during a mild, winter. It is not worth the trouble. 
The result is certain to be poor as regards large heads. Very 
few of the really big stags come down, and the diflSculty of 
getting at them is great. 

The hinds and the smaller males can be seen daily, and are 
. often mercilessly slaughtered by the villagers and cowherds, 
who chase them with dogs and kill them with sticks when 
floundering through the snow. In 1887 the Wangut ravine was 
to my own knowledge driven from end to end, and not a 
single track was tabe seen in it for weeks after the occurrence. 
Five stags and eight Serow were bagged, but the number of 
hinds I could never make out ; aad of course I may not have 
been shown one-half of the horns obtained from ^tags and 
Serow. The Atwa and Bow nullahs were also driven, so were 
portions of the " reserves," and so also were nearly all the 
ravines and hills in the western part of Kashmir. Several 
hinds were killed- near Manasbal and close to Gunderbal 
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I watched the bantt^ of the Sindh rirer on the reserved side 
being driveft by a number of men and dogs, but the deer 
crossed the river and escaped ;. one hind passed close to me, 
and a small herd broke about 500 yards from where I was 
stattding. The villagers who were following stopped when 
they saw me, and gave up the chase. 

It is only natural to conclude that similar slaughter was 
'carried out over the whole country. 

The villagers laugh at the Englishman's ideas of winter 
shooting ; fair stalking or tracking is in their eyes labor thrown 
away. Over and over again the shikaries have told me : " We 
cannot show you sport in the way you want it ; there are too few 
stags of any considerable size ; only let us loose all our dogs 
on the hills, and you post yourself in such and such a place, 
and you will get shooting." 

To exemplify how few shots can te obtained, the bag of 
both winters I spent in Kashmir (counting as winter shooting 
the time during which there are scarcely any Europeans in the 
vale, viz.-, from November is't to March ist) amounted to one 
very fine eleven and two very fine ten-pointers, two average 
heads and a nine-antlered pair of horns. I hit a fine royal, 
which was afterwards said to have been found close to where 
1 lost it. I also wounded a stag, which 1 think was a good one. 
I missed one animal and also a stag, which was so much hid from 
view by the mist that I could not say for certain whether it was 
a large one or not. I actually worked on the hill side after stags 
for over fifty days for these results, and was in camp for ninety 
days. Thus, out of more than fifty days, I only obtained. game 
on five occasions, for one day I got a right and left. 

The^time for this sport is undoubtedly between February 20th 
and March 25th ; in fact the early spring is now-a-days, I con- 
sider, the only season when it is -worth while goin^ after the 
Kashmir stag. 

Shortly before shedding their horns the stags band together, 
and are frequently to be seen in considerable numbers. On 
the whole I am inclined to think that the neighbourhood of 
Kralpoora would give -the best chance. Under the Murgan 
and Hoksar Passes should also be a sure find, and again high 
up the Sindh by Marmar and Gugangair. Many of the places 
for the spring shooting are in country leading towards Ibex and 
Markhor ground, and if a visitor can time his arrival so as to 
reach Kashmir by February 15 th he should certainly be able 
to get a stag or two before starting for his distant shooting 
ground. The young grass and the crocuses are a great attrac- 
tion to the deer, and the older animals seem to have. lost :a 
good deal of their cunning at this season of the year. 
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Any pf the b^st shikartes ^hpuld be able to ^r^xigo ^ that 
the sportsman may shoot k stag whilst he is waiting for hi^ out- 
fit to be got ready in Srinagar or for hi5 baggage to catch 
him up if left behind TJius very little delay need be caused. 

Jt is quite impossible to say what alterations may be made 
with regard to tb<e portions of the country at present reserved 
by the Maharajah. 

Before the part of Kashmir lying between the Sindh a.n<J 
Lriddar riyec9 w^s closed fpr ^h-cx^titig I used to wander aboixt 
that portion of the valley, and learnt mp^t of the good place^. 

There ^re^^tag? at Versejrrin in the Mddar valley, and a tfair 
number winter tfeeriB ; al$o ^(i th« hills above Dowhat near thf 
Bogmoor Pass» 

Near Traal there are always a few stags. There has been 
for many years " a reserve " near Traal ; and if -it is carefully 
beaten it is sure to giv^ good results. The place is, however, 
par excellence kept for the Maharajah's particular guests, 
and leave is but rarely given. I much doubt if Westerwan 
is worth shooting over. Phak is, however, a good spot to visit. 
Najbaran and Akahallan are likely places for the autumn 
shooting. 

The reservation of ground does undoubtedly do good ; even 
if it did not the English visitor has nothing to complain of. The 
courtesy shown to travellers is so great and the country in 
which every assistance is given is so extensive that even 
the Britisher cannot exercise his right of grumbling at the 
Maharajah desiring to keep certain portions of the shooting 
for his guests. 

There are several other small patches of jungle which are called 
" rukhs " or preserves. I think I have seen every one of them 
beaten, but they contained only Bears, Pigs and Chikore. 

The reserves, as before started, are poached by the shikaries in 
the winter, but they are not all systematically driven in the 
same way that is done in the other forests and ravines. The 
game, in considerable numbers, during the winter of 1887 cross- 
ed the Sindh and went into the jungles on the left bank in 
order to avoid constant persecution. 

Measurements. — The stags vary very much in size. The 
biggest I have seen, measured 49^ inches at the shoulder. I 
weighed two— one was 40olbs. and the other 36olbs. The 
best horns are often carried by very moderate-sized animals. 

The generality of the horns have ten tines, and a good shaped 
ten-antlered stag whose horns measure about 40 inches in length 
by 6 inqjies in girth should be considered a prize worth working 

I 
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for. There are of course much finer specimens to be obtained, 
and the measurements of the largest I have seen are — 

Lingth of horns. Girth above brow anilir. Diver gemcy at tips. Tine, 

Greatest. Leasts 
47 7} inches 56 29in. 13 

47 J " " 

46 8 >. SO 32 » 12 

The handsomest heads I have seen are a royal from the 

Dandwar side; a fourteen-pointer from the Ltddar, and a very 

massive ten-pointer of 44 inches in length from one of the 

resefves near' Eshmarkham. 

I once placed a pair of Kashmir stag's horns, which are 
certainly very fine, alongside of a pair of Sikkim stag's horns ; and 
the former looked quite small. There is apparently no chance 
of getting on to the ground inhabited by the Shou or Sikkim 
stag, but some specimens that have been obtained have doubt- 
less inspired envy into the hearts of a good many sportsmen. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Musk Deer (Mo$chus moschiferus)—The Roos 
or Kustoorah of Kashmir. 

The Musk Deer is more hunted than any other animal that 
inhabits the Himalaya. 

. The males, unfortunately for them, are the owners of musk- 
pods which are worth from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 even in the jungles ; 
and this is a sum that is large in the eyes of the villagers. It 
is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that they are trapped 
in nooses, or are driven against nets which fall and envelop 
the bounding animals as they rush madly against them in 
their efforts to escape from the men and dogs behind. Coupled 
with these instruments for destruction comes the native shikarie 
with his smoothbore loaded with scraps of iron or with shot, 
which has been given to him by European visitors. After 
this there are its fair and natural enemies — the rifle, the 
Leopard, the Wild Dog, the Pine Marten and the big birds of 
prey. No wonder that the Musk Deer is now unheard of fn 
places where 15 years ago it was daily to be seen. 

This deer is a retiring, forest-dwelling animal, which stands 
about 22 inches in height and weighs from 2Slbs. to. 3olbs. 
Possibly it may have struck others besides myself that the 
Musk Deer grows to a larger size in our Indian Himalayas 
than it does in Kashmir and in the hills bordering on 
Ladak. The heaviest that I have weighed in these latter 
places was lighter than any T have met with in the valleys of 
the Tonse, Jumna and Ganges rivers. 

For locality anywhere in the large forest throughout hills 
of an elevation exceeding 7,000 feet there is a chance of the 
Musk Deer being obtained. It is. not an animal much followed 
by Europeans, but, if one or two specimens are required, driving 
is the surest method of obtaining them. The Wardwan men 
are the most experienced at this description of sport. Tilail 
is the best shooting ground ; and any one holding the Gugai 
ravines is sure to get as many Musk Deer as he requires. 

In the forest it is difficult to tell the sexes apart ; the only 
chance is that of seeing the canine teeth of the male. The 
shikaries declare that the male, when suddenly startled, makes 
a hissing sound and that the female is silent. I do not believe 
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this to be the case ; both sexes, I imagine, sometimes make 
this noise. 

The young are easily reared in a cold climate ; a sheep 
makes the best foster-mother. It is a mistake when rearing 
any wild animal under a goat or sheep to overfeed the milk- 
giver. Gram must never be given, and all grain is better 
avoided if grass is procurable. 

I have mentioned the Pine MB,rten( Mar tes^avi^uia) sls ^n 
enemy of the Musk Deer. On the Mussporie and Simla road 
three of these vermin ran down and killed a half-grown animal 
within a hundred yards of where I was encamped. Again I 
was watching a Markhor, which was standing like a statue on 
a large block of grey granite, when I spied three or four 
Martens evidently hunting. Looking carefully I saw a Musk 
Deer which ^was working its way up the hill. I did not 
see the result of the chase as the Markhor took up my 
attention. 

Some years ago a well-known forest officer and sportsman 
made a special request that no one would kill Musk Deer in 
the vicinity of a forest hut, which was situated on a secluded 
range of hills. For several consecutive' years I was in the 
habit of shooting pheasants near this hut, and was surprised 
a^the rapidity of the increase of deer. Hodgson tells us that 
•* they grow very rapidly, and can procreate ere they are ix 
year old. " 

During the present.year 1 had opportunities of seeing how 
quickly these animals had decreased in numbers in Kashmir. 
The marks to be found were few and far between, and on 
ground where they were formerly plentiful not one was to be 
seen. When at camp at Bundipoora a Musk Deer came down 
into the flat country and was speedily caught by the dogs ; 
it was not much hurt, and I had the satisfaction of having it 
carried to the top of the nearest hill and released. It had 
evidieotly beeia coursed by some animal and was dead beat 

The Musk Deer flesh is not bad venison, but requires to 
be kept for some time ; and the same remark applies to the 
Kashmir Stag, Spotted Deer and Barking Deer. Of the larger 
stags the marrow bones afford a pleasant change to the mono- 
tony of jungle fare. The tongues when salted and slightly 
dried are excellent. Soup made from the head and skin bones 
is very palatable ; but the meat of all Indian game requires 
gfOod cookery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Barking or Rib-faced Deer (fiervuius aureus). 

In ike Pir Panjal, Kakreli; Locally, in Koanjenag, Niiao ; 
The Khakur of the North-wesi ; Muntjac of Central Pro* 
virtces^ generally Jungli Bakra. 

VerV few of the Kashmiri shikaries know of the existence 
of this deer, for it is not a resident in the valley. It exists in 
almost all the jungles and hill forests, ranging from the extreme 
south to an elevation of about ^,000 feet in the Himalayas. It 
extends to the southern boundaries of Kashmir, Pir Panjal 
and Murree hills. I saw a solitary specimen near Achibal, but 
have never heard of another. 

The Khakur is so well known that it seems useless to write 
along account.of its habits, but it happens that its pursuit 
has been a favorite pastime, and has been the cause of a few 
incidents which may amuse my readers. 

A gentleman, who lately wrote to the Asian^ pointed o|it an 
error in the measurements given by Dr» Jerdon of the Khakur's 
horns. I have only seen one pair of horns 8 inches in length ; 
they came from a temple in Native Ghurwal. Out of sixty 
specimens I have been lucky enough* to get two pairs which 
exceeded 7 inches. 

The largest I have shot were — 

tft. at shoulder. tVei^ht^ Z. of horns. Inhere shot 

36 inches ... 42lbs. ... S^kiehes ... Natiye Ghurwal. 

26 ,1 ,^ 37 ,» ... 5} „ ... Pabar valley.^ (Himidayas.) 
- 27 „ .- 44 „ ... 6 „ ... Central Provinces. 

27 „ .... 40 ,, ... 71 H ••. 'Kotli Dun. 

a6 «) ... 37 I, ... 74 „ ... Near Mttssoorter 

A female stobd 23 Inches and weighed 32lbs. 

Out of 35 males shot in the Siwalik hills not one had horns 
which exceeded 5 J inches. Of course the hairy pedicle from 
which the horn springs is not included in these lengths. 

The habit of barking is often fatal to the Khakur, and, but 
for its wonderful aptitude for concealing itself under bushes, 
would lead to its total extermination. Many and many a time 
have I gone out from my hut or tents when attracted by this 
sound and yet not got a shot. A cessation in the noise, then 
one short bark, a rustle in tlie bushes, and possibly a glimpse 
of red hair, and the nimble little beast was gone. 
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Not long ago duty was kind enough to take me into the 
haunts of this game. On a very sultry evening in June, when 
walking even a few yards was an exertion, the barking of the 
deer was heard. ' First came the short sound of the doe Cheetul, 
then the continuous barking of the Khakur. A man-eater had 
been reported in the vicinity; could he be about? Walking 
cautiously along I looked over the brow of a small hill. Bark, 
bark went the deer, but nothing could be seen. Although inclined 
to shirk work owing to the intense heat it seemed a pity to 
throw away any chance of finding out the tiger's whereabouts. 

The parched ground gave no tracks, and at last I sauntered 
homewards. When near the hut a servant rushed up and 
excitedly exclaimed : ** The blacksmith has been taken close to 
the horses' shed." It was too true ; a spot of blood, a shoe and a 
bit of cloth was all that could be seen. A little further on 
was another shoe and a mark of dragging, which extended for 
a few yards ; then came a space of hard g:round, which bore no 
niarks whatever. 

After looking in every direction it struck me that the tiger 
must have gone past the Barking Deer ; and, if it was after he 
took the man, there might be a clue. On a bush there was 
a scrap of the victim's clothes and then blood was found. 
About a quarter of a mile from the spot there was a small patch 
of reeds and swamp, and the chances were that, as the brute 
had taken that direction, he would go to it and lie up. 
The gun-bearer was sent for some fireworks and to bring up 
the only elephant that was in camp. Long before he came back 
I had found the marks leading into the swamp, and after 
walking all round had made certain of the tiger being inside. 
How to get him out was the difficulty. To go in on the elephant 
would have been of no use ; to beat him. out with coolies would 
have been unfair on the men ; but somehow he must be killed ! 
At last it was settled that the beaters were to line one side of 
the swamp and shout ; the elephant with the old gun-bearer 
was to beat up the reeds, and I was to take up a position on 
some open ground which lay between the swamp and the hills. 
It all came off beautifully ; the tiger came out with a rush, and 
made for the hills, but the Henry Express was too much for 
him, and he did not travel far. He died like the cur he was, 
for* on following him upon the elephant, he allowed himself to 
be approached to within twenty yards and then tried to sneak 
away. Another tiger was brought to bag by means of a Bark- 
ing Deer. The little animal barked incessantly and induced 
my shikarie, Old Gunga, to wander about looking for tracks 
until success, rewarded our efforts. 

On the other hand the Barking Deer has done me bad turns. 
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A terrier, which was valuable beyond price, was killed by the 
tushes of a wounded buck that he was keeping at bay, and a 
Ghoorka shikarie had his hand very badly lacerated when catch^ 
ing a disabled animal. 

The Wild Dog and the Leopard prey on the Ehakur^ and 
the Pine Marten destroys the young ones. 

In the Siwalik hills near Kalawallah and at Andheri there 
are plenty pf these small deer to be found. In Ghurwal and in 
parts of Kumaon they are common enough. 

The young are difficult to rear, but if reared become very 
tame. They are not easy to feed, and require a great variety 
of food. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Thibetan Antelope (Kemas Hodgson it). 

Niatty all the Shikaries kncmf it as Reran, The^ Ladak name 
is Chitu and Chaos. 

I DO not think the average length of a full grown buck's horns 
dan be more than 22 inches. Since writing to the Asian I have 
again had good opportunities of judging. In my letter I vi^fote 
as follows : " During a season, when Antelope were very plenti- 
ful in the Changchenmo and the neighbourhood, three sports- 
fneu killed forty-two bucks between them. Naturally they 
selected the finest heads to shoot at, and no single specimen was 
over 26 inches, and only eight were 24 inches or over." Since 
then, in 1881, four guns shot forty-nine bucks ; and the longest 
horn was 26J inches. I saw all these heads — in fact many were 
my own. Since 1881 I have not heard of any horns over 26 inches. 

The largest I have succeeded in bagging were — 

HHghL Weight, Length of horns. Where shot, 

37 inches. 8slbs. 24 inches. Under Demjorla. 

36 „ 85 ,, 26I „ Kyam Changchenmo. 

37 ' ». 90 .» 34 If Kieu-la. 

In one or two books on Ladak shooting the average is put at 
27 to 28 inches. I daresay they sometimes attain this length. 

The Chiru is only found at high altitudes ; the lowest I have 
seen it was at 14,800 and the highest between 18,000 and 19,000 
feet. From the stony plains between Pamzal and Kyam up to 
the Kepsangla (leading into, or rather in, Lhassa territory), up 
the ravines on the right and left bank of the Changchenmo, near 
Gogra, at the head of the Kobrang nullah, and as far east as the 
Mipal-looma, I can answer for these Antelope being at certain 
seasons of the year plentiful. They are also to be met with on 
the Karakorum ranges, but how far beyond I do not know. In 
June they are very plentiful near Gogra; in July higher up the 
ravine is better ground. 

During the spring and summer months the sexes keep much 
apart. Some nullahs seem only to hold females, notably those 
between Kepsang (the one near Radha, not the pass) and the 
Changchenmo. All I saw under the Changlung in June, 1881, 
were either females or very small bucks. The Kieung-la and' 
Ning rhi are the best places I know of. ^Map, Chap. IX.) 

The color is a yellowish white, some specimens being of a 
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reddish hue. The muzzle is dark in color, broad and excessive- 
ly ugly. The females are hornless and are much smaller than 
the males. The coat is more like wool than hair, and at the 
time that Europeans generally reach Thibet the skin is useless, 
for the wool comes off at the slightest tduch. The hide itself 
is excessively thin and tears easily. 

Th6 Chlru does not seem to havd a very happy time of it, for 
its skin is perforated by the grubs of a fly, and are found in the 
spring months in dozens, mostly on the hirtd quarters. Evidetit- 
ly they are a source of great annoyance to the animal, for the 
Antelopes may often be seen suddenly to rise and, after twitch^ 
ing their hind quarters, to scour over the plains. The Tartars 
declare that as soon as the animal becomes fat these grubs 
entirely disappear. The grub does not penetrate into the flesh, 
and the meat is not at all bad eating. "^It makes first-rate soup. 

The breeding season is later than that of most of the Thibet 
animals* I saw no young ones before the end of June, Al- 
though plentiful the Thibetan Antelope is very difficult to ap- 
proach on fairly open ground, and most shots will have to be fired 
at 250 yards. If the ground is favorable for stalking n6 difficulty 
will be met with, but on the ordinary plains it is trying work 
crawling along inch by inch. Early in the season the Antelope 
can sometimes be crawled up to on very open ground, but they 
will not stand if the sportsman gets on to his hands and knees* 
The shooter's coat should have double cloth from the elbow to 
the wrist, and the knees of the knickerbockers should be patched, 
or they .will wear out in a very few stalks. Another warning t 
would give. When pushing the rifle in front be careful that no 
small pebble^ get into the barrel, or a nasty scour down the 
barrel will be the result when you fire. 

This is a sport which palls on one, and after a few days the 
sportsman is apt to get careless and not be sufficiently patient. 
The Tartars declare that this Antelope can be approached down 
wind as easily as against it. Believe it reader if you like, but 
do not try it often, or you will find yourself turning your 
back on Changchenmo with one or two pairs of horns instead 
of having scored ten or a dozen trophies. How many heads 
you take back depends entirely on the amount of trouble you 
will give yourself and on your powers of judging distance, 
feut an average shot, if patunty should certainly kill as many 
specimens as he requires in less than a month, provided that the 
ground has not been too much shot over during the season. 

The Chiru is, however, much more plentiful on the ground 
I have mentioned in some years than it is in others. Like most 
migratory animals the localities yearly chosen depend on 
variations of weather, grass, &c, 

K 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I.— The Thibetan Bavine Deer {Procapra pecticaudata}. The 

Goa of Thibet. 
II.— The Gutturosa Antelope of Central Asia. 

The Goa is still to be found near Hanle and Tso-Morari 
lake, and several have lately been shot. In 1882 ten Goa were 
bagged in five days ; amongst them were two with horns of 
13 inches. In 1885 I saw two pairs of horns of this length 
that were brought down from Ladak ; and last year a good 
many were seen between Puga and the lake. I have not 
fired at a Goa for a good many years, and have had to content 
myself with horns of 1 1 inches in length, but I have been 
given heads of 13 inches and slightly over this measurement. 
I much doubt whether I shall ever again visit this part of 
the Himalayas. It is a great deal shot over, both by men 
coming from the Srinagar and also from the Indian side. 

There is another Antelope which many of my readers pro- 
bably never heard of. I give the words of a well-known travel- 
ler : *' I came on A, gutturosa all over Western Mongolia from 
the northern bend of the Yellow river to the Altai mountains ; 
they were generally in large herds, sometimes I should think 
four or five hundred or more together. I took home one pair 
of horns (which I shot just south of the desert) and gave them 
to Blyth. The Chinese call them * Hwang Yang or Yellow 
Goat' They also exist all over Eastern Mongolia. Colonel 
Biddulph shot one 40 or 50 miles west of Maralbashi on the 
road between there and Kasghar. It is called Djeran there, 
and Colonel Biddulph calls it a Gazelle. The buck measures 
2y\ inches at the shoulder, and the horns are thus described : 
• It resembles the Common Indian Gazelle, except that the 
horns are rather longer and curve outwards, the tips being 
turned sharply inwards towards one another.' " 

The only way to get horns that I know of is to induce some 
trader to bring them down. Blyth classifies the animal as 
*' A.giitturosa^ sub-genus Procapra'' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

the Yak (Poephagu's gruniens)--The Dhong. 

The Dhong of Thibet is to be met with in only few places 
■which are open for the European sportsman to wander over. 
It is easy enough to find a considerable number of cows and 
calves, but nearly all the big males leave the Thibet shooting 
grounds before Europeans can reach those parts. 

I.mayh^ve helped some few people to obtain other hill 
game, but I do not hoax myself with the idea that I can do 
much towards aiding in the obtaining of bull. Yak. Kinloch 
has already told us of his difficulties and ultimate success. I 
cannot add much ; by all means try the Kobrang or, as the 
maps have it, the Kugrang. If this fails go up the Kiepsang. 
This place is about eight miles from Kyam. The hunter 
should try the heads of all the branch ravines. He is certain 
to see cows if he is the first on the ground. 

It is quite three or four to one against any individual sportsr 
man getting a big bull on any single trip. 

Now for hearsay. A gentleman, who has twice been to the 
locality, when on his way to Yarkand, said to me : " Why do 
you waste your time in the neighbourhood of the Chang- 
chenmo; go to Kizil Jilgha." I fully intended to take his 
advice and went as far as the dreary Lingzinthung plains, 
but circumstances prevented me from continuing the journey. 

Beyond the fact that there is no fuel nor grass for some six 
or seven marches there would appear to be no other difficulties. 
Owing to this want of fodder it is absolutely necessary to take 
ponies for baggage animals beyond Shumal Longpa, for Yaks 
will not eat grain, and, although they will eat barley meal cakes 
in small quantities, they will not travel far when fed only on 
this food. 

The trip to the Karakash could easily be done from Gogra 
in eight or nine days, and I should advise some enterprising 
spirit to try it. All the heavier baggage might be left at Gogra, 
where the Yaks could graze during the traveller's absence, and 
a hurried march to the Karakash and back with a fortnight on 
the shooting ground could easily be accomplished. 

Gogra to Shumal Longpa is about twelve miles. Over the 
Changliing Burma Pass, which is at an elevation of 19,280 feet 
above the sea according to the maps, but must surely be lower, 
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is a long day's journey. Then it is a dreary walk on the other 
side to where Nischu is marked. On the fourth day I was told 
to camp on the plains and if possible to do 20 miles. On the 
fifth day I was to go to the vicinity of some salt lakes ; and 
then one or two more days should land the traveller on his 
shooting grounds, or at any rate at the Kizil Pass. 

The route taken by Biddulph is mentioned in General 
Gordon's " Roof of the World." 

My informant.seemed perfectly certain that I should find Yak 
bulls on the banks of the Karakash, but, although inclined to 
believe the story myself, I can only vouch for what I have seen. 

Once again here is more hearsay : At Shipki an enterpris- 
ing Tartar assured me that he could take me over the frontier 
and show quantities of bull Yak. I have so often been dragged 
about with the promise of bulls and shown only cows that I 
felt very little inclination to try, and the demanded reward 
moreover was too high. From either Niti or by the Rudok route 
I feel perfectly certain that any European would be turned back. 
The Rudok men watch the Kepsangla. I do not believe 
in their doing the traveller any personal injury, but if the 
inhabitants met a European they would insist on his return. 

There are, however, so very few people about that, if marches 
were made over the hills and not on regular tracks, in all 
probability no one would be met with ; of course it would be 
much better for two friends to try ft together. 

On one occasion, when I was over the froiltier, a body of 
Tartars, who were insisting on another traveler's return, said : 
** We know there is another Sahib about, but we have not 
seen him, and consequently it is no business of ours ; but if 
we once meet a Sahib, and let him proceed on his journey, 
the headmen of Rudok will kill us.** Of course the English- 
man had to return, and when he announced his intention of 
giving in they were civil enough. There is no doubt that 
the Tartars who drive the travellers* Yaks deliberately urge 
the others to turn the camp back ; they hate having^ to go far, 
and if anything did happen to an Englishman they would 
have a very poor time of it with the Leh authorities. 

Formerly there was an easy route over the Kharnak ford 
into the eastern end of the Changchenmo, but now it is 
watchedi The maps call the place a ford, but it is far too deep 
to wade through, and a raft has to be made. Wonderful to 
relate there is sufficient wood in the place to make a raft, but 
if the Tartars come before it is complete they can easily stop 
the crossing. 

Jerdon gives the measurements of two bulls* heads. Hid 
larger one was 30 inches long by 15 inches in circumference. 
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I have seen two slightly larger specimens ; one shot in 
1869 and the other in 1886, when two good bulls were shot 
above Gogra. These measured 31 and 31}^ inches. 

I put the measurements of a full-grown animal at 15 J^ to 16 
hands. The bull whose horns I saw in 1869 was measured as 
17 J^ hands, and a writer in the Asian in 1884 gives i8 hands as 
the height of a bull Yak. It is not easy to measure a dead 
animars height, and I think there was some error in both thesa 

Two measurements carefully made of big bulls gave a 
record of 16 hands, and I do not think that they ever vary as 
much as 6 and 8 inches in height, which would be the case if 
they reach 17^ to 18 hands in height. 

The cows are not worth shooting after April, for the hair 
all falls out, and the tails are very poor indeed. 

The Game Laws of Kashmir forbade the shooting of Yalcs 
in the Maharajah's dominions. This order was issued by 
Runbeer Singh on religious grounds, and is now a thing of 
the past. It was, however, never of much avail, for the 
Maharajah could scarcely care to claim as his territory any 
of the barren districts on the far side of the passes beyond 
Changchenmo, and, with the exception of cows^ there are 
practically speaking no Yak in the Kashmir dominions, at 
any rate during the season, when the European visitor is travel- 
ling on leave. 

Tails, if wanted, can be bought in Leh and in many of the 
Himalayan villages for a trifle, so that it certainly i3 not worth 
while to shoot a cow few the sake of its tail only. 

A solid bullet from a '500 Express will be found heavy 
enough for Yak, and on the off chance of meeting this game 
it is not worth while to carry a big bore rifle. 

What success would attend staying in Changchenmo during 
November I cannot say ; there seems no very great difficulty 
in the way. It would, under ordinary circumstances, be 
possible to leave that valley as soon as the rivers were frozen 
over even supposing the Marsemik was closed, but I am not 
certain about getting out the baggage. 

The Changla would, in ail probability, be closed, but I can- 
not imagine the Marsemik being an insurmountable obstacle. 
Once over the Marsemik there is a route by Shyok village 
over the^Diga-la which is always open. 

A whole winter in the highlands of Ladak would be too 
terrible to think of ; besides it would be useless discomfort ; 
but in the late autumn months the Yaks' skins would be in 
really splendid order. The bull's hide with the hair in good 
condition is an infinitely finer trophy than are the horns. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Kyang or Wild Ass of Thibet (Equus himionus)* 

As an animal to be shot at in the way of sport I do not 
include the Kyang, but it is sometimes necessary to shoot 
one to satisfy the Tartars* craving for meat. Again the skins 
make excellent coverings for kiltas and soles for the servants' 
shoes. 

They are met with near the Pangong lake, and are very 
common in many parts. I have seen them not far from Gya. 
When stalking in the Changchenmo they are sometimes 
troublesome, and twice have put up Ovts ammon that I was 
approaching, and several times have startled Antelope and 
Burhel. 

The hoofs are occasionally brought back, and made up into 
inkstands and paper weights. 

I have found the remains of Kyang which have been eaten 
by wolves, and a geutleman of my acquaintance came on five 
wolves whilst they were engaged in gorging themselves on a 
full-grown Kyang. What a race the Wild Ass must have had 
for its life ! 

I never heard of a Kyang being broken to saddle, but they 
can be made tolerably tame. One was feeding on the banks 
of the Indus in company with some of the Vizier's ponies 
when I passed through Leh in 1881. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Bears (Black and Brown) (Ursus tibetanus and 
U, Isabel linus). 

The Black Bear or the Harput of Kashmir is steadily 
decreasing in numbers in the happy valley. There are more 
to be found in our own territory, in Ghurwal, and in Chumba, 
and in some other parts of the Himalayas than are now to be 
seen in Kashmir. 

Black Bears are easily shot, and there is no reason why any 
hardships should be endured in the pursuit of them ; conse* 
quently nearly every visitor goes in for a shot at Bruin. 

Although they are decreasing in numbers the bears are still 
sufficiently common for a few to fall yearly to the rifles of most 
men who care to pursue them. The sport is, however, very 
poor, and there is little excitement in it, as they seldom fight. 
The majority killed are shot in walnut and apple trees and in 
the Indian corn fields. 

The fur is at its best in November, when the Black Bear may 
sometimes be shot in the hawthorn trees ; but it is very difficult 
to carry out a stalk at that season owing to the dryness of 
the fallen leaves and the slipperiness of the grass. It is, 
however, one of the few amusements left after the stags have 
ceased calling, and the snow has not yet fallen. 

Fruit of various kinds, honey, grubs and com are the usual 
food, but carrion is also greedily eaten. 

Some of the males are very large. One I measured was six 
feet ten inches ift length, but most are under six feet. A very fine 
bear skin from the Lolab when tanned was six feet four inches 
long by four feet across the back and five feet over the hind 
quarters. The females are much smaller, and unless barren 
seldom have good coats. 

From March 15th to May 15th are the only months in the 
season that the hair is still in condition, ^o that the majority 
of the visitors to the valley are obliged to get a good skin 
during that time or not at all. In the Lower Himalayas various 
oaks produce acorns ; one description fruits in November; and 
as our own hills are not then so dry, numbers of bears can 
be shot in the trees. Kurna and Justun in Jonsar Barwar, about 
four marches from Mussoorie, are very good spots to visit. 
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Almost any Kashmiri shikarie is capable of taking the sports- 
man up to bears, or of driving them out of the jungles, if 
sufficient help is supplied by the villagers. So that I shall 
conclude by simply naming a few places, any of which are sure 
to yield a skin or two. 

The Lolab valley. Throughout the hills near Baramjilla in 
the Hararael pergunnah these are a sure find in the apple 
season ; the best villages to camp at are those on the north side 
of the mountains, and there is a good road frprn Dol^aum. 
This place is on the Jhelum between BAramulla and Sopopr, 

The Bundipoora nullah is the next best place. The Sindh 
valley as high as Goond ; the favorite spots are opposite 
Kangan on the left bank of the river ; at Rezin and • the lower 
portions of Wangut ravine ; in the autumn try above Nuna. 
In Nowboog valley. The hazelwoods of Lidroo and abov^ 
Palgaum in the Liddar. The northern slopes of Gulmurg as 
far as Shupyan. 

The Brown Bear is the Harput or Lai Balu of Kashmiri 
shikaries and the Drinmor of Ladakis. It is much more .worthy 
of pursuit than is the black variety. It is true that it is easily 
approached if stalked against the wind, and seldom fights, but 
from October 15th to May 15th it carries a splendid coat. 

The Brown Bear hibernates for a longer period than the 
black. Few are to be seen about after December ist. It 
emerges from its winter retreat early in April, and may then 
be seen digging in the snow and endeavouring to find the 
bodies of Ibex which have been overwhelmed in avalanches, 
but oftener it is viewed on some southern slope when engaged 
in {searching for earth-nuts and the roots x>f grasses, pr in turn- 
ing over loose stones, and greedily licking up the grubs con* 
cealed beneath. In November the spots where sheep have bj^en 
folded during the summer are certain to reward the sportsmen. 

They have been shot very low down in Hammel (see Map of 
Kajnag, Ch^p. IV), but as a rule ajre not found at a legs altitude 
than 8,000 feet. Jerdon mentions one as being 7^ feet in 
length. I cannot go near this measurement, although I have 
seen as many as most men, and thought I had got an 
enormous one when the tape showed 7 feet. I would feel 
inclined to put the average male at 6 feet or a few inches 
over at the most, but X am aware that many men give a far 
greater length. I have been supplied with some measurements 
of bears killed in Chumba, but must decline to give tliem, 
although I am sure they are supposed to be bond fide. How- 
ever I believe^ from what I have seen, that the bears run to a 
large size in that State. 
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In years gone by twenty to thirty bears often fell to one 
gun, but now-a-days six or seven make up a good season's 
bag if taken in conjunction with other game. 

For localities Shamshibri, then northwards to Shardi and 
Gumot nullahs. Up the Kisbehgnnga arc Keyl, Foulwein, and 
Gugai, Gurais and Tilail. South-east from Tilail try Dras and 
Zogila. Lidarwat and Pangitami, lying towards the sacred 
caves of Amarnath. . Crossing over the passes drop into 
the Sunyan valley anid follow it down to Sooknis; then 
through the Wardwan, and after that the famous Ibex hullahs 
Krishnye and Zaisnye, and I think 1 have • selected the best 
places. I might include the Tosh-a-maldan, but the Pir rahge^ 
although holding bears, cannot be compared with the other 
localities mentioned (Map, Chap. XII). In Cbufnba try Manglee, 
Kilar, &c., but my knowledge of those parts is not recent. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Leopard (Felis pardus). 

Ths: Leopard is a perfect nuisance ; it destroys game, and, 
worse than that, is always on the look-out to catch dogs. 

It should be, I uphold, destroyed in every possible way — 
y>y trapping, by sitting over baits and by driving. The means 
of destruction will form the subject of this chapter. 

Trapping can be done in two ways, either by employing 
various kinds of cage-traps or else by means of gins. 

The best cage-trap is that which is often employed by the 
Ghoorkas. This can be made either double or single, that is 
with one or two entrances. A suitable spot would be where 
the bleating of the kid, which is to be used for a bait, can be 
heard on all sides. 

The place being chosen drive into the ground two parallel 
rows of stakes ; if for a double trap, each ro^v to be 1 1 feet long ; 
for a trap with single entrance 6J^ feet will suffice. 

The space between the two parallel rows should be about i8 
inches wide, and the distance between the stakes not more than 
two or three inches. The stakes should stand 24 inches 
above ground, and be driven in very firmly. 

In the centre stake off a compartment two feet in length 
to hold the kid. In other words you have two traps, each 4^ 
feet long, and in the centre a compartment two feet square. 
Fasten above these two larger compartments cross or top 
pieces of wood ; these must be firmly spiked down on to the 
upright stakes. Next come the doors, which must be of 
boards, not less than i ^ inches thick. The doors are set witl| 
a catch exactly like that of a rat-trap. 

Where the bait is usually fixed, instead of a hook, fasten 
two strong cross wires at right angles to one another. The 
Leopard springs the trap by trying to get at the goat past 
the wires, which obstruct the way. Some traps have a board 
so fixed on the floor of tlie trap that on the animal treading 
on it the door descends. The door must be well weighted 
to ensure its falling quickly. The kid is put into the centre 
compartment, and the top is closed either by a large flat stone, 
or a board on which stones are piled. 

The less finish there is the better ; the bark can be left on 
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the stakes, and the grouad should not be dug nor disturbed 
more than is possible. In order to prevent the Leopard from 
getting on the trap place over it thorn bushes or boughs. If 
the kid or puppy, or whatever is used as a bait, is to be sacri- 
ficed, there is no necessity to make a centre compartment ; 
but if a double entrance is made it is better to shut it off, for 
it is not easy to ensure both doors being simultaneously 
dropped. 

Now and again an unwary Leopard has been caught in a 
gigantic box-trap. 

Gins are difficult to arrange, anil my experience points 
out that they are seldom successful, whereas the rough cage- 
trap very often is. 

In the neighbourhood of the Kashmir villages the Leopards 
can be shot over goats, and a few are thus yearly obtained 
below Gulmurg. 

In the winter all the Leopards are down near the villages, 
but in the summer many follow the sheep on to their grazing 
grounds high up amongst the mountains. 

The neighbourhood of Islamabad is much frequented by 
these animals. The shikaries call them "Cheetah," and are all 
sufficiently well up in their work to make the necessary 
arrangements. I may, therefore, dismiss the common Leopard 
and turn our attention to the animal that all sportsmen call 
the Snow Leopard or Safed Cheetah. 



(Felis uncia.) In Thibet Stian, but known by all local 
Shikaries as Cheetah. 

The Nubra valley produces a good many skins, and these 
are brought into Leh. I succeeded in buying four skins for 
less than the Srinagar Chumars charge for one. It is, how- 
ever, very difficult to get a perfect specimen. 

From Soroo and from near Astor and Iskardo skins are 
brought for sale. 

The length of a male and female that I shot was«- 

Stx, Body. TaiU 

Male ••• ••• 41 inches «•• ••« 36 inches. 

Female ••• ••• 39 » 33 » 

I had no scales with me, and the ground was difficult to 
travel over, so it was quite impossible to bring the entire 
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TcaixaUse^tocaiDp. UtidouKbedfy they wertfSfindll sized aAiirfiil*, 
rand I ha^e seen nttiny larga: ikins. I giiessed the weigl^t 
lat about 55 to 65lb& 

Thesci, aftex wandering over half ibe districts in the Himalayas, 
are the only ones .1 have sliot Once before I saw an Ounce 
.stalking an Ibex in the Krishnye ; I remember thinking that 
the animal seemed t6 be all tail. Again I had seen another in 
our own hills, and oqce two cubs. It may not be generally 
Icttiown that In the skins of the mafes Ae spots are closer 
together, even blotchy, especially down the spine ; the tail longer, 
jheavierand thicker at the lend than that of tl^ fem^te. There 
-is also more hair tmder. .the throat and about the jaWs. The 
skin of the female is generally smaller than that of the mate, 
the markings are open, and has more of the white ground 
.exposed* 

The animals I shot were in their winter coat, and, as 1 got 
them at about an elevation of ii^eoo ft. above the ^ea, they 
were handsotQe. The hair on the 4>aGk wh^e it was shortest 
was i>^ inches long; on the Beck. and throat and sides in 
places over 3 inches. The markings were indistinct The spots 
Were black-btoWti, but merged into a very light tawny-colored 
•gToUridwotk all over the back ; the tail had no pure white on 
it, bat was covered with light-colored blotches. The neck 
was white and so was the belly. 

It is quite a matter of chance getting a shot at afn Ounce, 
and, although one or two are generally killed every year by 
visitors to Kashmir, the account of my piece of luck may be 
interesting:— 

I was on my way down from the country overlooking the ex- 
treme borders of the Kashmir dominions, in the direction 
of Gilgit^ when my. attention wa^; called- to some }bex foot- 
pritits thatt wpe in the^ndy bed of the strpam, i expected 
to have to wait for hours for my camp to arrives, so amused 
myself by following the track vp the hill sidie, thinking that^ 
as the wind was fevorabte, there might be a chance of a 
«bot The Imorkjs 'were'Vfery plain fdr some dfet^ttcie, -biit after- 
wards were lost amongst a lot of detached precipices. 

I was -tarotii^'ta 4 sftdp hy 'coming 'oh aftockof TBex, 
but there were none worth shooting. Shortly after a local 
shikarie who was in . . front crouched and called out "Cheetah." 
I did not at fir3t make out larhere- the animal was as it 
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wa$. cjcouchlog undef a biashf but as it slowl}^ carept . ^to 
the open; it gave. in£ an easy: shot at about $0. yardq and fd£ 
dead over a steep grassy slope. Immediately I fired twau 
more Smw Leopards canae.iasfehtiaud I hititbe. biggjer,o«e 
very haid with, riijf left, barrel, ^ By the time I had. reloaded thfg 
third animal had gone onto arqcji: and sat looking; at the place, 
where its fallen compajiipns lay. Just as I was goi^g tp.fire aa^. 
idiotic Kashmiri rushed up and called out^ " the. wQunded/Lw.-.' 
pard is running away." This lost me my cliance of the third.' 
The second Ounce could just crawl, and was easily killed with a 
stick as it was endeavouring to climb up a rock. 

I then saw for the first time that the Snow Leopards had kill- 
ed a buck Ibex ; the latter was a big-bodied heavy beast with a 
poor head. What the three cats were doing in one place I do not 
know ; they could scarcely have been a mother and cubs ; if so the 
male that I shot was one cub and was bigger than its mother. 

I had seen marks of the Snow Leopards on every hill that I 
had been over, and I had followed the fresh tracks of a female 
and a small cub for miles pnly two days before this. The de- 
struction caused by these beasts of prey must be very great ; 
Ibex, Burhel and Markhor are the chirf victims. In parts of 
the Himalayas the Ounce is called the " Burhel killer." 

I once tried to buy two cubs ; they were fairly tame. I think 
I foolishly offered too much, and the man who owned them 
would not part under a sum that I could not spare in cash from 
my stock in silver. The cubs have, however, been brought down 
by Europeans on two or more occasions. I expect they would 
not stand a hot climate, and under any circumstances would 
lose their fur. 

On one of the occasions that I saw a Snow Leopard I lost the 
toss for the shot, and my friend missed it owing to firing with 
an Express bullet into a thick bush. 

Here is a short sensational story of the death of a Snow Leo- 
pard shot by an American friend of mine : — 

The Ounce had killed a goat, and nothing but the bones re- 
mained. 

The hill side was steep, but the bones were lying on a very 
small but tolerably flat place. On receiving the bullet the ani- 
mal bounded downwards and fell dead on to the Kashmiri 
shikarie below, whose howls and shouts were described as indeed 
wonderfuK 

To give the Kashmiri shikarie his due he is generally tolera- 
bly plucky, but on this occasion his feelings were too much for 
him. 
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A European traveller on his way through Nubra saw five 
Snow Leopards together, but unfortunately did not bag a single 
one. 

I cannot help thinking that these animals might be trapped. 
A friend at Iskardo is trying to catch them in gins, but up to 
date he has had no success. There is no doubt that, although 
they are so rarely bagged owing to their nocturnal habits, they 
are very plentiful in many places. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Thibet Lynx (Felis isabellina)— The " Ee''— Wild Cats, Ac. 

I HAVE never seen a single wild specimen, and only two in 
captivity, but was much struck with the heavy look of the 
animal. The Vizier of Ladak had one in perfect health, and 
took it down as a present to the Maharajah of Kashmir. It was 
vicious to strangers, and must have been a troublesome compa- 
nion on the line of march. 

Kinloch describes the animal he shot, and has given us a 
photograph of a stuffed specimen. It is beyond my power 
to tell any one where he has the best chance of coming on a 
Thibet Lynx. I saw a skin which the Tartar Yak-drivers had 
got near Man, on the Pangong lake ; and another was brought 
to me for sale when Iwas in Tankse. 

The Jungle Cats found in Kashmir are not worth describing. 
There is, however, a Lynx-like Cat which is found close to 
Srinagar, and the skins are offered for sale either singly or 
made into rugs. The merchants who make up the rugs say that 
they are the skins of the female jackal I Where this extra- 
ordinary idea originated I cannot possibly imagine. 

There are also wild cats to be found in the Wardwan and else- 
where, the skins of which can be purchased in the Srinagar 
shops for a trifle. The common grey cat skin, sold by the 
mocheeSf is called Van Biliy and, if in its winter fur, makes 
very fair rugs. It is found close to the villages in the valley, 
and near many of the jheels during the winter months. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

l.-^Wotf of Thibet iCank laniger). 
1 1. -Wild Dogs. 
III.— Wolves in India. 

The Chanko or Wolf of Thibet is tolerably common in many 
parts of that country, and often proves a great pest to the 
diepherds, and is considerably in the way of the sportsmaiv. 
Game will not stay in the nullah if Wolves or Wild EK^s are 
about, and if their marks are to be seen it is better to give the 

f lace a wide berth and to march away to undisturbed ground* 
t is, however, the duty of every true sportsman to endeavour 
to kill off these vermin, but it is not an easy thing to accom- 
pUsh« 

The Tartar shepherds trap the Wolves in pits. They simply 
dig a pit, leaving the sides vertical, and put in a young 
goat as a bait. The Wolves jump dowa and gorge themselves 
op the wretched animal, and are unable to get out again. 

Whether the Black Wolf of Thibet, the«Hakpo Chanko" 
ci the Tartars, is a separate specie or not it is very difficult 
to say. Many look on it as an instance of melanism. It 
doubtless crosses with -the common Chanko, for I have seen 
^ grey cub with a black mother, and recorded the fact in the 
Asian. Colonel Kinloch very kindly replied to a letter of 
mine, and also wrote home and ascertained that all the cubs 
produced by the pair he gave to the "Zoo" were black. 
Another writer in the Asian describes having seen Grey and 
Black Wolves together. The only Black Wolf I have seen was, 
I consider, much larger than the ordinary Grey Wolf. 

It is not my task to discuss the question, so I leave it after 
stating what I have seen and turn to the Wild Dog. 

The Wild Dog is tolerably common in Tilail, and less so in 
the eastern end of the valley. The Kashmiris call them Ram 
Hun, Aun being the Kashmiri for a dog. The Wild Dog is 
widely distributed over the greater portion of India, and is 
fairly common in most parts of the Himalayas with which 
I am acquainted. Years ago I shot two Wild Dogs out of a 
pack which were gorging themselves on a Sambhur hind. The 
dogs did not seem to notice my approach. I did not measure 
them very carefully, but see on reference to my notes that a 
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male was five feet long including the tail, and I^^have never 
seen one larger. 

One winter, when shooting in the hills, I was completely 
puzzled by the entire absence of game in certain ravines 
where it was nearly always to be found. I wa&ted several days 
of my precious leave looking about everywhere. My shikarie 
was indefatigable^ and at last found traces of Wild Dogs. The 
next da^ I saw three dogs running a Musk Deer. . I tried hard 
to get the vermio, but could not succeed. 

Once, when lying in^ camp, lamed by an accident, I heard 
some Wild Dogs hunting on the hills above. It was in the 
Siwaliks, and I was waiting impatiently to get a boot on my 
foot and to be off after the Sambhur. My old shikarie re- 
marked : ** It is no use ; we will take the elephant up the 
ravines, and you will see that the game has all run across 
the main * rao ' (as the dry rivers are called in those parts) sind 
in the opposite direction from where the dogs were hunting. " 
This was done, and the old man's words proved to be true; 

All Wild Dogs appear to be very shy, and but few are killed. 

I do not believe it is possible to tame the young ; the ones I 
had were very vicious, and I could make nothing out of them. 
They fed well, and gave but little trouble when left alone. I 
was very glad to give them away, for more unsatisfactory pets 
I never possessed.. 

I do not credit the stories of their killing tigers, but I quite 
believe that fbey drive them away from the jungles indirectly, 
for no game stops where Wild Dogs are hunting, and the tigers 
leave in order to find deer to kilK 

In 1873 I was in the Siwalik hills, and had heard of a mare 
being killed by a tiger. I was unable to go the same morning. 
In the afternoon, on reaching the spot where the mare had been 
dragged, I found the kill had been pulled about and much 
eaten ; and by it lay the bodies of two half-grown Wild Dogs. 
I watched by the cardase, but nothing ever came. I can but 
.-conclude that the tiger destroyed the dogs. 

Two of these animals took up their abode close to a village 
on the banks of the Powra river in Kashmir. They frequently 
came down into the open country and harried the sheep. A 
resident in the neighbourhood tried on one or two occasions to 
ride them down, but they got away with the greatest ease. 
This was very unlike the usual shy behaviour of Wild Dogs. 

The local shikaries inTilail and Astor persist in saying that 
there are two kinds of Wild Dogs : one a small breed, which 
destroys goats and sheep and is found low down the ravines, 

•M 
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and a larger breed, which is only found high up in the hills. 
I doubt the correctness of this statement. 

The Wolves of India proper are in some few places very de- 
structive. I remember that there were one or two which haunted 
the Timli Pass near Saharunpur, and were credited with doing 
immense dan: age ; I believe they did kill one or two children and 
an old decrepid woman. I shot a Wolf not far from Timli 
village and another close to the plains end of the pass. After 
this I occasionally saw a Wolf when out for an early morning 
ride, but no complaints of daniage were made. 

There were a great many Wolves about Jubbulpore and down' 
the railway towards Myhere and Moorwara. Undoubtedly 
they did a good deal of harm, and a reward of thirty rupees a 
head was, for a time, sanctioned. A good many were trapped 
and a few were shot. 

There are, I expect, a considerable number of Wolves in vari- 
ous localities, but their nocturnal habits prevent them being 
met with. 

One hears now and again of Wolves having been speared ; it 
is a very difficult thing to accomplish ; the wolf seems to travel 
without much eflbrt, and yet to be always well ahead of the 
rider. I have been out when a Wolf was speared, but he did 
not run straight away ; and he was scarcely ' fairly ridden as a 
fresh horseman took up the chase when the Wolf had had a rough 
half hour of it from three well-mounted people. 

A pet Antelope of mine was killed by two Wolves during a 
dust storm close to my hut, and I remember, when lying in 
bed on a bright moonlight night at some distance from the same 
hut, watching a Wolf jumping up at a goose which the Khansa- 
mah had lately killed and hung up on the projecting ridge pole 
of a roughly-made cook house or rather shed. The Wolf did 
not seem to me to be much of a gymnast, and he had to do 
without his goose ; but he was too sharp to let me get a shot at 
him, for directly I got off the bed he bolted. I saw him sneaking 
about shortly afterwards, but he would not come near enough 
for me to shoot at him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Sambhur {Rusa Aristotelis). 

In the North" West called the Maha ; in the hills^ Jero^ and 
erroneously the Bara^Singh. 

In order to complete his collection of horns the sportsman' 
often wanders far in the pursuit of this stag. There are' 
numberless places where Sambhur are to be found, but it is 
far from easy to get a good head. I once had the luck to 
secure a splendid trophy. In March, 1867, I was sauntering, 
towards camp after a day's beating in the Rewah district. 
My feelings were at a very low ebb, for it was rather warm, 
and I had just missed a tiger. On my right was- a pad ele- 
phant, which: was employed in beating some grass which bor- 
dered the open glade! along which I walked. The mahout 
shouted out to me that a Sambhur was coming ; it was over 
in no time ; the stag fell at once to the shot, and as he was 
struggling to rise a second shot floored him outright. He* 
had the finiest head I have secured. I see the entry in my note, 
book gives — 

fft» at shoulder, Lt» of horns. Girth of horns above Where Wled.. 

brow antler. 

53 inches. 44 inches. 9 inches. Rewah, C. P. 

I have seen some very good heads in the North- West and 
one or two real beauties from Nahun territory, but the general 
run are smaller than those in the Central Provinces. 

During my long sojourn in the Siwaliks I have come on 
a great number of Sambhur. I also have had my share of 
the shooting in the Terai, the Kotli and Patli Djuns, all of 
which hold Sambhur, and I think that, if I wanted to secure 
only one or two fair heads, and had not command of elephants 
and camels, and all the paraphernalia of a big camp, 1 
should bring my small tents down with me from the hills and 
rail to Saharunpur. There I should hire mules or ponies for 
carriage, and go out to Mohun d4k bungalow. From there I 
should go to Dolkund, one march towards Hurdwar, and then 
up into the higher Siwalik hills. If I wanted several specimens; 
I should go to the Central Provinces. 

In the Siwaliks, where the Jumna cuts its way through, several 
ravines run straight down to the river ; all these hold Sambhur. 
Again the Rajah of Nahun has in his territory some good spots 
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for driving this game. With patience these places must yield a 
trophy or two ; and I do not wish to aid any one to go in for 
indiscriminate slaughter. 

The greater portion of the Siwaliks are now closed from 
February to July by thq Forest Department. 

The Sambhur generalfy have cast their horns by April, hence 
but few good heads fall to the lot of military men whose leave 
commences . on April 15th. I have seen horns in velvet as late 
as the middle of October, but by. October ist the tips are often 
tolerably fif m^ although the horn? may still have velvet on 
them* 

Hgers are answerable for the death of manv a stag, and on 
several occasions I have picked up good horns from kills. I can. 
not call to mind having secured any good stags when beating 
with a large line of elephants. Stalking is much better fun, and 
more likely to yield fine trophies. Hinds when put up out of 
the long grass are frequently quite bewildered and stare up at 
the elephants. It is a great shame to shoot them ; but I am 
sorry to say it is toa often done, though it is quite beyond me 
to understand what fun can be got out of shooting a Sambhur 
hind. It might possibly be necessary to do it for the sake of 
the hide once or twice in a lifetime^ but I could tell queer 
dtories. about hinds being shot in the Kumabn district and left 
to rot on the ground. I would appeal to the good feelings; 
of all brother sportsmen. The shooting grqund is getting, 
more and more curtailed in area year by year, and this 
slaughter is done mostly by young men^ often through 
thoughtlessness,, but sometimes out of sheer wantonness. 
Remember that Sambhur are not prolific; they sel- 
dom have more than one fawn, and that it is four years 
before the young stag assumes his complete shape of horn, 
and that he has still three or four years to live before he can 
have a pair of antlers worth preserving. He has quite suffi- 
cient chances against his attaining an age of seven or eight 
years without having to run the risk of being shot down by 
the rifk bullet whilst still in an immature state, 

Large herds are now seldom seen, and on nearly all the 
ground I know good stags are scarce^ but still there are a few 
places where the forest reserve^ have been the cause of the 
stock being kept up. I have omitted the notes I formerly 
gave on a shooting excursion I made in 1880, as now out of 
date, and would mislead people, I have not been much after 
Sambhur since, but have killed three or four in the Siwaliks' 
as lately as 1885; and I saw two good hejtds brought to 
Saharunpur from Mohun last year. 
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Sambhur leather is most useful for making up into gaiters, 
boots, slippers, bags, &c. The Saharunpur mochees know 
how to tan it for these purposes. 

The difficulty of keeping the leather aoft and pliant is the 
one drawback to using it for shooting boots, for when once 
thoroughly wet it is apt to become stiff and brittle on dryings 
Lately I have used the following composition : — 

One part resin, one part wax, three parts bears' grease, three 
parts linseed oil tly weight. 

Apply when warm and before the boot is put into use. 

Sambhur meat is very coarse and tough. The tcM^gues and 
marrow bones are. the. only portions worth putting on the table. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The smaller game in Kashmir— Some general remarks on the 
small game of India. 

I WAS greatly struck by the improvement in the small game 
shooting in Kashmir. The great demand for . fox, jackal and 
cat skins has, I imagine, been the cause of the increase of the 
Chikore and Monaul. 

The Duck-shooting will never be good, although there are 
thousands of Wild Fowl on the lakes and jheels. Nearly every 
boatman has a gun, and the continual firing makes the birds 
so wild that the ordinary cylinder gun is almost useless. 

On the Woolar hundreds of Geese are to be seen during 
November, December and January, and a good account of 
them might possibly be given by using a punt gun, or one 
of the full choke 4-bore guns obtainable in Calcutta. 

An officer who was shooting with a heavy punt gun killed 
upwards of sixty Geese during the winter of 1886. 

During December and January, 1887, I had some fairly 
good sport in the jheels at Waskunda, Hajan and Suderkote. 

Waskunda is about three miles below Sumbhal, and is the 
first of a series of jheels which extends for miles along the left 
bank of the Jhelum river. Hajan and Suderkote shooting 
ground is on the right bank, almost opposite to Hajan village. 

The best method is for two or three sportsmen to go out 
together. Each man must hire or purchase a small and light 
boat ; if there is snow on the ground it is easy to pull a boat 
from jheel to jheel, if not the boat must be carried. 

One man hides himself amongst the grass and rushes in 
the middle of the water, and the others paddle about and keep 
the birds flying. Very little practice will enable any one to 
judge of the line of flight which is generally taken by the 
birds. 

The Duck will leave the chain of marshes on the left bank 
if bullied for a day or two, and go to the 3uderkote side, 
but the Teal will remain. ' 

At Agiz there is a good extent of water, and if the winter 
is severe the Wild Fowl will go into the Manasbal lake. I think 
that, with the aid of a 4-bore choke and a full choke 12-bore, 
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several hundred Duck and Geese could be bagged during the 
winter, whilst with a cylinder gun it would take many days 
shooting to get one hundred head. There are endless places 
where two or three Duck and Teal may be picked up, but all 
these spots are too far from the river ; and on the marshes 
I have mentioned by name the sportsman can live in a boat, 
which can be comfortably fitted up. 

The best day I have made when flight-shooting was seventeen 
Duck, but it is very uncertain work. 

The Chikore-shooting is good. During the last week iri 
November two guns killed seventy-five brace, and during the 
winter I scored one hundred and forty brace to my bwn gun, 
I think, if a fairly good shot were to lay himself out for 
Chikore-shooting during November and December, that he 
could get two hundred brace. In February, when the birds are 
low down, he should make a very big bag. 

When the snow is deep there is no fun to be had. My dogs 
caught the birds on several occasions. Unless almost trodden 
on the Chikore will not leave the shelter of the few bushes 
which remain above the snow. 

The best ground for the September shooting is at Awantipur 
and round the adjacent hills to Middar, Batgoond, Teer and 
Pastoomi, Khrew is worth visiting in October. 

There is also fair sport to be had in Hammei and on the 
slopes above Kewnus. Shokardin Ziarat hill holds birds in 
November and December, but the cream of the winter shooting 
is to be had on the detached hill by Manasbal and near the 
" four chenars,^' close to the village of Lan In February 
the bastard hazel jungle (called by the natives " Poe jungle ") 
between Chittingool and Wangut is sure to give sport, but the 
birds are very hard to bag as they fly amongst the trees. 

Using one spaniel and no beaters I have often shot from 
ten to fifteen birds in a morning's walk on the ground between 
Lar and the turning to Chittingool. There is a small bush 
called Kutchnil, on which the Chikore feed during the severe 
weather. 

On the far frontier I have seen bigger, bags made than in 
Kashmir, but then very few people can get there. I certainly 
consider that December could be very pleasantly employed 
ill a campaign against Chikore and Duck in Kashmir. Monaul 
are found on most of the big mountains. The Kajnag holds 
most ; the Nowboog and the Sindh are the best places in the 
winter months. In the Wardwan there are a few of these 
fine birds. The Kashmir name is Soonal. The Simla Horned 
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pheasant, or the Argus of sportsmen, fs uncommon fn all the 
portions of the country I have visited. I have seen it in the 
Nowbcx)g, and near the Pir Panjal. It is called the Rang 
'Rawal and Danadar, It is said to be fairly plentiful below 
Mam. 

The Koklass or Kukrola, called in Kashmir Ban-Morghee, is 
found in most of the nullahs and ravines, but is far more plenti- 
ful in our own Himalayan mountains. It frequents the woods. 
The Cheer Pheasant is found on the Pir Panjal and in Jummoo 
territory. It is in some places very common, and lives on grassy 
slopes. It is a. fine handsome bind and is very good eating. 
I have kept them in confinement The Monaul will, also dq 
ivicll in a tng aviary, but all the Koklass which I h^ve reared or 
caught have invariably died during the monsoon. 

The Kalege is not known to most of the Kashmir shikaries, 
but is shot on the Pir route,, and near Uri, Tindila and on 
othjsr portions of the Murree route. 

The Ram Chikore or Snow Cock is found on all the 
loftier hills. It is plentiful in Ladak and across the Indus. 
North of the Changchenmo I have not met with them. These 
birds are generally seen when the sportsman is after big game 
and is npt c^ten molested. 

There are Sandgrouse in Ladak, where they are oftea 
absurdly tame. 

Hares are common beyond Leh and near Gilgit. They form 
a pleasant addition to the table. I think I Iiave seen more 
below the Marsemik Pass than in any other place. 

Wood Cock are scarce ; the solitary Snipe is often flushed. 
Snipe-shooting is fairly good during the autumn, but in the 
winter the birds are hard to find. The Snipe and Duck-shooting 
in India is much better than in Kashmir. I have seen a good 
many Snipe near SumUiul and on the Anchar lake. Pigeons 
are common on the Ladak route ; the Blue Rock is found in lat^e 
ilocks in several places, and a few Snow Pigeons can be killed 
in almost any of the higher nullahs, i saw hundreds in Mir- 
Mullick, and near Loyen Harda under the Kamri Pass.. There 
are several kinds of Pigeons, but they are mostly migratory. 
Hume and Marshall's book give all the information that can be 
requif-ed by any one, and whatever fault may be -found with the 
plates I do hot think any one can quarrel with the information 
afforded. The books cost sixty^-three rupees, but can be seen 
in most libraries. 

The small game shooting in India is certainly very good 
when it is taken into consideration that the ground is unpre- 
served and that it is free. 
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The best places I know are on the Frontier. The Scinde Duck- 
shooting is wonderfully good ; the Snipe and Quail-shooting in 
MozuiTerabad are first rate. Many of the North-West stations 
are close to very good Black Partridge ground, and parts of 
the Terai, Siwaliks and various Doons afford good sport 
after the Red Jungle Fowl, the Kalege Pheasant, Peafowl, Part- 
ridges of various kinds, and a variety of Quail. I do not give the 
names of the exact localities, because any one who really cares 
for small game shooting can easily find them out. I would only 
say avoid the vicinity of large cantonments, and keep away froin 
the main line of rail. 

Do not «hoot out of season. In Northern India, roughly speaks 
ing, birds should not be killed except between September 15 th 
and March ist. In the hills, from October ist to April ist. 
Naturally the different kind of game birds do not all pair at 
exactly the same season. Pheasants and Peafowl mate later 
than Partridges. Chikore earlier than most birds, and are ofteti 
fit to shoot by August 20th. Hares are very early breeders. 
The Snipe and Duck are migratory, and consequently have no 
regular close season. The Rain Quail m^y be killed during the 
monsoon months. 

1 have not shot many Bustard or Florican, and it is only in 
parts of India that they are at all common. The last time I saw 
Bustard in any numbers was beyond Peshin. A few Florican 
form part of most Terai sportsmen's bags. 



N 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Hints on preserving horns and sidns from decay. 

All the horns of the Antelopes, Goats and Sheep are very 
apt to be pierced through and destroyed by insects* The 
reason is this : between the sheath and the core there is a 
great deal of blood and other matter. Fiew people take the 
trouble fo take the horn off this core ; the matter putrefies 
and the grubs are born, and speedily destroy the beauty of the 
specimen. 

Unless you see the horns taken off with your own eyes, do 
not believe that the Srinagar ntochees have done it. 

When the horns have been loosened by the mochees^ I 
invariably adopt the same plan. It has answered well ; so I 
give it for the information of my readers who can try it or 
hot as they like. 

Take off the horn and pour into it kerosine oil, taking care 
not to let the oil touch the outside of the horn, as it blackens 
it, and spoils the natural color. After the oil has remained in 
a few seconds, empty it out into another horn. Next with a 
saw cut off the top of the core ; it will be found to be com- 
posed of a cellular substance. Into these cells put plugs 
of wool or old cloth soaked in kerosine oil, or else in turpentine. 
Close the openings of the cells with wax if turpentine is em- 
ployed. Round the core wrap some native cotton thread in 
order to make the sheath fit tightly, and with ordinary care 
the head should keep for ever. If it is intended to have 
the horn set up by an English taxidermist, doing any thing 
more than cleaning the core is useless. 

In some of the damper parts of India, where it is difficult 
to keep horns at all, it is advisable to varnish them, but not 
with any substance which would discolor them. I always use 
the most colorless spirit varnish I can get, and then dilute it 
with an equal bulk of turpentine. It evaporates, but can be* 
put on yearly if necessary. 

It is a mistake to polish a horn ; it spoils its value as a 
specimen and creates a false impression of nature. A Bison's 
horns look pretty when polished, but amongst a collection it 
renders them out of place. 

Never boil a skull ; remove the flesh with a knife, then let 
maceration do the rest. It is a tedious business to clean the 
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skull by letting it macerate in water, but it is the only way 
to make the bone look well. 

Stag's head having solid horns are easily preserved. Nothing 
more is necessary than to remove all dirt and other matter 
from them. When obtained slightly covered with velvet, let 
them dry a little, rub in some kerosine oil, and set the velvet 
on fire with a match. It is a better plan than stripping off the 
velvet by hand. If the points have not set hard, it remains 
with the sportsman to settle whether they are worth keeping 
or not ; I should say decidedly not, unless as a memento of 
some very memorable stalk or drive. 

Skins are easiest tanned if they have never been dried at all, 
biit if the furrier lives at any distance, they must be drie4, 
but never do so in the sun. If there is no shade available 
put up some blankets over them during the mid-day hours. 
If dried in the forests see that it is not done under a resinous 
fir, or at any rate that no resin touches the hair. 

Be very careful that all fatty matter is removed from Bear 
skins ; once the fat has thoroughly soaked into the skin; the 
Indian dressers cannot remove it, and the skin remains hard 
and unpliant 

When Bear skins are sent in from a distance, more specially 
if in a dry climate and a scorching sun, cover the fleshy side 
with birch bark or cloth. Of course wrap the skin up so that 
the hair is not injured. 

Head skins are often troublesome to deal with. I have 
warned the lucky possessor of good specimens to be sure and 
leave on plenty of the neck skin. This is more specially neces- 
sary in the case pf Markhor, Oorial, Ther, and maned or beard* 
ed animals in general. The eyes and lips require very care- 
ful skinning, and in hot climates arsenical soap, turpentine or 
some other preservative, is required. In cold climates, alum, 
well rubbed into the fleshy portions, is sufficient. Beware of 
wood ashes; many a skin is spoilt by the coolies taking 
ashes from the fire before they have cooled down. 

The Kashmir shikaris are too fond of overstretching the head 
skin by inserting a bow of willow wood to keep it from shri- 
velling up. The ends of this bow should be tied together with 
string, or the pressure exerted by the wood to regain its natural 
shape stretches the mouth and eye openings beyond remedy. 

When skinning the head make the incision along the back 
of the neck, not below the chin. 

If you really care for making a collection you cannot do 
better than buy Mr. Rowland Ward's treatise on these subjects 
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I would sooner have one head of each variety of game 
artistically set up, and the remainder with simply the skull 
and horns, than any number '' stuffed ;" but it is very difEcult 
to keep set-up heads in India from spoiling. 

It fs scarcely worth while to tan skins yourself; the furriers 
^ill, if they do not use salt, probably do it better and as cheap. 
Any really cared-for specimens should be at once sent to 
England. 

In the plains, the teeth of Tigers or Leopards must be 
encased in wax, or they will split when exposed to the air and 
sun. This remark only applies to the hot and dry months. 

The following recipes may be found useful. They are 
borrowed from various books and letters :^> 

/. — Arsenical Paste. 

Arsenic in very fine powder by weight ••• i part. 

Soap cut into shreds and boiled ••• 2 parts . 

Mix well and when nearly cool add turpentine* 

2, — Solution for washing aver skins in hot weather before^ 
sending to the tanners. 

Carbolic Acid ••• ••• ... i part. 

Water ... ••• ... ••• lo parts. 

Paint on with a brush. 

l.^Cobblets' Wax. 

Resin by weight ••• ... ... 8 parts. 

. Bees >yax .t* ••• ••• i „ 

Pitch .., ... •.. 4 ,1 

Mutton Fat ... ••• ... 2 „ 

Simmer for half an hour, and then pour into cold water, and 
thoroughly mix having first greased the hands. 

4. — For prevention of rust on 'iron ot steeL 

Camphor by weight ,•• ... ••• i part 

Hog's Lard ••• .. ••• 30 parts. 

5. — For boots. 

Castor Oil ... ... •••2 parts. 

Mutton Fat ... . ... ... 2 „ 

Bees Wax ... ... ,.. ^ part. 

Linseed oil if used is apt to destroy the sewing of the boot. 
Resin may be used instead of the wax, but care should be 
taken to let the castor oil and fat cool to a certain extent 
before adding it to the mixture. For dressing Sambhur skin 
the castor oil is not so effective as linseed oil. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Fishing in Kashmir. 

The Fishing Club at Rawal Pindi are, I believe^ bringing 
out a list of the best rivers, and attempts are bemg made, 
in Dehra Doon to follow the excellent example given. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to Kashmir. , 

The most killing baits are a small fish about two inches 
long, the fly spoon, and flies composed of bustard and goldei* 
pheasant feathers. Many of the Scotch grilse flies are useful j 
and I have had good sport >yith a roughly made fly consisting! 
of red cloth and white feathers. 

In the Jheium there are good runs at Sumbhul and Sopoor^ 
also at Hajan and Bunair, and at N ingle. Above Shadipur, 
in the water which comes down from Gunderbul, and at 
Gunderbul itself^ there are a few good fish. In the Rembiara. 
river near Karwin, fairly good fly-fishing is to be had. 

In some of the smaller streams the fish can be killed witlj 
afly. . Near Eshmarkhan^ and again almost opposite to the 
caves above Bawun, the Liddar river give some sport Near 
Nowboog I have killed small fish. [ 

. The Woolar Lake below Shukardin Ziarat is a fairly good 
spot for trolling. The most killing bait is a frog. The frog 
should be tied on to' the hook, and on the line, at a distance 
of eighteen inches from the bait, a weight fastened. The 
weight sinks to the bottom and moors the frog. This method 
of poaching is generally employed at night. 

In the mulberry season small fish are to be caught with 
this fruit used as a bait, but it is very poor sport. 

The fly-fishing in October affords the best sport ; but the 
months of May, June and August are the best for spinning. 

In September, I have killed fish by throwing a very small 
natural bait, exactly as a fly spoon is used. A hook should 
be placed through the bone of the head, and brought out 
below the mouth, and a very small triplet hook allowed to 
hang loose at the end of two or three inches of single gut. 
Very often towards evening, the so-called trota of Kashmir 
will be seen chasing small fry under the banks ; if the bait 
is allowed to swing round from the main stream until it 
has touched the bank, and is then kept near the surface by 
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slightly raising the point of the rod, a good bag is often to 
be made. 

There are quantities of fish all over Kashmir, but they 
are not free feeders. The Mahseer that are taken rarely 
exceed 15 pounds, although there are dome big ones to be 
seen. 

For. a fishing outfit in Kashmir, I would take a trolling 
rod, a 4-inch winch, two trolling lines of one hundred yards 
6ach, a few double or treble gut traces, hooks of sorts and 
some gilt "spoons varying from i inch to 3 inches ; one or two 
of the new scale-backed spoons, and one or two rough horn 
baits ;' a light fly rod, a 3-inch winch, a trout line, a hank 
of gut, and almost any flies that are at hand, including 
some big white moths. A light salmon rod which can be 
lised for q>inning is also very useful. 

Tackle is procurable in Sriiiagar, but it is very expensive 
9nfl at times hot trustworthy. 

On the Bhimber route there is good Mahseer fishing to 
be had at Nowshera. At Rajoori, four marches from Bhimber, 
Mahseer up to lolbs. in weight can be killed with grilse flies. 

The best flies are red hackle with golden pheasant tip and 
bustard wing. 

Tangrot is so well known that it is not my intention to 
do more than say that the Denah railway station is thirteen 
miles from the fishing ground, and that there is a bungalow 
available at Tangrote. March and October appear to te the 
best months. Heavy tackle is required. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A Shooting Excursion. 

An account of a trip made during the year 1887 may prove 
Useful in two ways. It will show that the more distant nullahs 
are not so completely shot out as is commonly supposed, and it 
may also aid the new comer towards being independent of 
the shikarie, who appears to me to be getting more and 
more exacting and exorbitant in his demands. 

I wanted to get a Markhor or two and to travel about fairly 
comfortably. I selected the Trans-Indus country beyond 
Boonji as the most likely to give sport, and also because it 
was not very far from the Maharajah's postal service, which 
runs from Srinagar vid Astor and Boonji to Gilgit. Letters 
and small parcels come with tolerable regularity, but big 
packages of ten to fifteen pounds in weight are often delayed. 

My kit was heavier than usual. I took an eight-foot square 
Swiss cottage and two servants' pals in all four loads ; four 
mule trunks packed with clothes, stores and amniunition, 
and for a battery two •500 Express rifles, a '360 Express and 
an ordinary i2-bore gun. Qne. of the rifles I did not use at 
all, and the '360 was useless as I did not go after Musk Deer 
x>r shoot at Marmots. Still it was a comfort to know they 
were in reserve as I might have broken a gun or rifle at any 
time. Bed, bedding, table, chair, washing basin and cook- 
house boxes made up four more loads. For an outfit of outer 
clothing a thick light brown puttoo suit with a spare pair of 
knickerbockers, two lighter suits of cotton and wool mixed, 
called "nak-pushma," and a thick suit for evening wear are 
all that anyone can require in that line. Under-clothing 
should be taken, both thick and thin, for the climate varies 
greatly, and the elevations I traversed varied from 4,500, when it 
^was hot, to ispoq feet when it was intensely cold, even 
in Jtine. 

As regards stores I found butter, jam, potted meat, dried 
vegetables, pearl barley, ground rice, sago, tea, sugar, and a 
few tins of beef the most useful. I also took tins of Swiss 
'milk, but it is quite possible to buy or hire milch goats. The 
price of a goat varies from four to seven rupees. Sheep can 
be bought, but they are wretchedly bad eating, and beyond 
Muskin are diflUcult to get. 
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I took four servants, but no regular shikarie accompanied 
me ; I also had a ddk-runner. I think the latter is rather use- 
less except to take back horns, as the post will bring anything 
that may be urgently required. 

The employment of a lot of d4k-runners is not required on 
the Astor route ; the quantity of food, the great amount of grass 
shoes to be carried and the various odds and ends of expen- 
diture caused by the extra men far exceeds the postal charges. 

For ammunition a liberal supply for a hundred days, which 
was the limit I put to my outing, is a hundred rifle cartridges, 
a dozen ball and two dozen shot cartridges for the gun ; and 
if a small bore Express is carried as many cartridges as the 
owner cares to expend in rifle practice or in firing at small 
objects, animate or inanimate. 

For a journey extending only to Astor I would not advise 
any one to take more than four or five servants, but beyond, 
I think, it is useful to take three or four coolies from some of 
the hilly tracts of Kashmir. The men from the valley itself 
cannot carry even a small load amongst the rocks in ravines 
such as Shelterie, Dumoot, Haramosh, &c The Trans-Indus 
coolies are the worst porters I have met with ; I had very 
little trouble myself after I had once hired them, as I was 
lucky enough to get a good headman to accompany me, but 
complaints are very general. 

If money is not much object it may be useful for the journey 
only to take a Kashmir shikarie, but he is a thorn in the side 
of the local men. and the Trans-Indus people hate them 
cordially. There are some very good local shikaries who 
know nearly all the ravines, and it is to them only that the 
visitor must look to for sport. A villager who knows the 
ground really well will take the Englishman through the 
worst precipices without making him over-fatigue himself by 
retracing his steps to look for a possible line of country, 
and may save him from being benighted in some difiicult 
place where it is dangerous to move ^bout after dusk. 
Nothing can be worse, after climbing up an almost perpendi- 
cular mass of rocks, than to be told by your guide that it is 
impossible to go on and that a descent must be riiad^. 
'Apart from the waste of time it is generally very difficult 
td return at all. I am now writing of the really difficult 
nullahs, and if a choice can be made I would advise no one 
to. select either of the three ravines I have mentioned above 
ainless he is. active and blessed with a good head. 

In most of the Astor and Gilgit country it will be found neces- 
sary to sleep on the hill side when after game, and the comfort 
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of having three or four good coolies will then be very great 

I left Srinagar on March 17th and visited the jheels on 
the right bank of the Jhelum below and opposite to Hajanv 
There were a good many Duck and Teal about, but as usual 
they were very wild. After working for some hours and bagging 
four birds I gave it up and started. for Bandipoora. The Geesft 
had left the Woolar lake, and there were no inducements to 
stay, so on the 19th I reached Bandipoora. On the 20th the 
camp was pitched at Kralpoora ; arrangements were made 
for coolies, grass shoes were sewn up into tdt bags to prevent 
them being stolen, and rice and flour packed into light 
loads for the journey. It is only absolutely necessary to take 
food for the servants as far as Astor ; but rice is not procur- 
able in any quantity beyond Bandipoora or Kralpoora,. and thei 
Kashmiris work best on rice. The flour at Astor is far 
from good and is made up of barley, wheat, peas and a mixture 
of grit. It is better to buy wheat, sort out the plentiful supply 
of stones which is sold with it, and then send the grain to 
the mills with a good servant. 

At the time of the year when most men start on a trip 
of this description, snow will be first met above Kralpoora, 
and I do not think it is fair to give loads of over 20 to 25 seers 
to the coolies, unless the packages are very compact ; the 
addition of the man's own food will add to this weight. The Kral- 
poora coolies are first class travellers. The Gurais coolies very 
bad, but their ponies — which at this time of the year are 
useless owing to snow — are excellent baggage animals. The 
Dards beyond . the Darikom Pass, as a rule, are strong and 
willing, and if not overladen will keep up with an ordinary walker 
who now and again takes a rest for breakfast or a pipe. 

In Chapter II, I have given the routes, but I think the 
most convenient way of travelling during the early season 
is to take the following stages : — 

1st Day Kralpoora. to Tragbal ... Sleep in the dtk hut. 

- J T.««K«i ♦« r-„.^5« 1 P<>- <^o- Ludkosohutis 

2nd „ Tragbal to Guraie ... j generally snowed np. 

IThe Zearat verandah can be made 
fairly comfortable with a little trouble % 
coolies change here, and are paid yjl 
stages. 
4th „ Gurais to Bangla hnt .;. Zeeam and Bangia are close together. 

..»t; ti«««u fr« Mo«;««« i The head man will lend a room, and 

Sth „ Bangla to Mapmun ... | supply a little milk, 

6th ,) Mapinun to Boozil 

' Stop at Boozil, and if the pass is not in 

i good order let the coolies go on ahead. 

7th ft ..."{ They as a rule will not reach Chee- 

lan in one day, and Sardar-ki-Kotee 
is in ruins. 
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8th Day Boozil to Cheelan m« 

9tli II Cheelan to Kerrim 

loth II Kerrim to Godhaie or beyond... 



Change coolies here and pay for 5 stages. 

Send on a coolie to warn the Mykiel 
people to have coolies on Uie road« 
side waiting. 

Two stages. Ponies can be procured at 
Mykiel, and there will be no snow' 
beyond Godhaie, Do not go up the 
hill to Naigam ; pay for 3 sUges iiota 
Kerrim to Astor. 



nth „ Godhaie to Astor 

K2th ,1 Astor to Hurchoi. 

13th ,1 Hurchoi to Turbyling. 

14th II Turbyling to Dognee. 

15th II Dognee to the foot of Dachnar 

orDuchkut ... 

.6th .. V,^ to Boonji Fort ... { ^^ /« ^ .^gfpVSi! '"* *'" 
7th n Booonji to Dumoot ... Cross ferry ; 3|i a stage. 

From Dumoot you can go to Gilgit in two daySi but the 
coolies are very unwilling to turn out| and the only 
plan is to enlist the services of the best head-man that the 
Wuzeer of Dumoot can supply. Money will do most thingSi 
and a promise of a present is a great inducement to the 
petty officials to serve you properly. 

At Dumoot there is a choice of nullahs ; there is the Dumoot 
with the high ground of Heshari, the Boin nullah and the 
ridges above Gasha. 

The Chuttercot with a number of tributaries ; it is an easy 
nullah to walk in when compared with Dumoot. 

The Boomal and the Paiot would between them give sport 
to one gun. 

Then come the nullahs whose waters ^rain into the 
Gilgit river. They are as follows : — (see Western Himalaya 
Koute Map) : the Manaor, or Minor as therein spelt ; the 
Sakwar, Koomar and Shingye (Chapter IV ) ; the Kirgah 
opposite to Gilgit, and the Shirut (marked in the Route 
Map). As far as this there are a good' many Markhor, 
but beyond is chiefly Ibex ground. Beyond this also there 
may be trouble with the tribes, but I much doubt it The 
other nullahs were thus described to me, but it is very diffi- 
cult to avoid getting confused oneself, or confusing one's 
guide, when asking names from mountain summits. Be- 
yond Shirut is the Shikaiot ; then the Sinjal which is 
in the map. Then come Gakuch and Ayashi, and lastly 
the Chutter Khan. Yassein, now ruled by the Chitral chief, 
IS beyond this. Some of these nullahs are small, but amongst 
them a good many guns could be accommodated. The chief 
trouble will consist in the timidity of the Maharajah's officer^, 
who will probably send messengers entreating the traveller to 
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return. If you or your followiers do not bother (he villagers for 
supplies, and are tolerably liberal, I do not think there is- 
anything to be feared from the inhabitants, provided ordinary 
caution is used. 

I think now I have given all the information required to en- 
able the sportsman to find his way about to a nullah over the 
Indus, and I therefore turn to my diary. 

On 27th March I reached Boozil, and found that an officer had 
crossed the Pass on the 23rd. Here I was detained for three 
days by slight snowstorms and a high wind which prevented 
me from travelling over the Pass, 

On April 6th I got into Dognee, and found Duchkut was the 
only nullah occupied. I hesitated whether I should look over 
the Buldar ravine for a few days, but the sepoys at Dognee in- 
formed me that it had been driven by the Gor men with dogs, 
and that their comrades had shot several Markhor during the 
winter. As it turned out I did better by going on, for I heard 
afterwards that the gentleman who visited Buldar got one good 
Ibex only and no Markhor. Buldar is a late shooting ground. 

Duchkut turned out to be full of game, and five Markhor, one 
with over so-inch horns, were killed there ; besides four Ibex, 
including one head measuring 46 by 11 inches in girth. \ 

The next day I crossed Boonji plain. The Oorin were plen* 
tiful, but were wild, and I was anxious to get on to my shooting 
ground. 

On the 9th April I crossed the Indus, and on the I2th saw 
several Markhor. About this date, settled bad weather com- 
menced and spoilt my chances of making a good bag. Up to 
April 19th I saw Markhor every day, but only on two occasions 
reallv good ones. It was hopeless to try and stalk them, for the 
wind was never steady for half an hour, and the Markhor's sense 
of smell is very keen. 

On the 20th my real troubles began — a telegram from Gilgit, 
a messenger from Boonji, a warning from the Wuzeer that the 
Hunza and Nuggar people were giving trouble ; and would 1 
return ? Now, considering that these tribes live on the far side of 
Haramosh, and that the whole country was covered with snowi 
the warning appeared to me to be rubbish. Then came messen- 
gers to say that all the tribesmen of Chilas, Gor, Tangir, &c., 
were sure to come down ; this also was nonsense ; it was not the 
time of the year for a r^id ; if th^re was going to be a distur- 
bance it would be when the crops were ripe. My servants were 
Xaifit-hearted so I sent back all my heavy baggage, and went up 
on to the hills with five coolies, a guide and a gun-bearer. 
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On the 24th I saw a good Markhor, but on the 25th I could 
not find him amongst the herd, and had to content myself with 
two animals, one of which I should not have shot : it was done 
in a hurry with my left barrel, and the head was only 25. 
inches. 

On the 26th I got a Markhor with a long pot shot, and on the 
27th a handsome medium-sized head by lucky shooting. The. 
stalk was an interesting one. On the evening of the 26th I had 
watched four bucks feeding opposite to where I had shot the 
Markhor. They attracted my attention by the cloud of dust 
they raised as they rushed down the slopes to the grass below ;. 
one buck was small and the other three old stagers, with very 
long hair ; their horns I guessed at about 40 inches ; they varied 
greatly in colour, and I made up rny mind to try for a white- 
looking animal if I succeeded in getting within shot. 

An early start up hill was made, and the bucks were seen in 
a very nasty-looking precipice ; the ground was much against 
me, and after a long stalk I got on to a narrow ledge of rock with 
a block of stone lying across it. On peeping over this I saw the 
small Markhor standing facing me, and I could have shot him 
with a pistol ; immediately below me was lying the white-colour- 
ed Markhor, but how to fire was the trouble ; the beast was close 
enough, but was under my feet. I somehow did let off my rifle; 
but of course missed, and the bucks, accompanied by a host of 
small ones and females, bolted over a ravine far below. My 
second barrel struck the Markhor I wanted ; beyond that he fell 
to the shot and then ran on ; he did not seem at first much the 
worse, but on getting out my glasses I saw his, whole chest and 
legs were covered with blood. Then he stopped and his three 
companions did the same ; twice he tried to go up hill, but he 
had to give it up, and eventually he went down into the main 
glen and lay down. Evidently he was the leader of the herd, 
and his companions followed him. It took me hours to get out 
of the precipices, and when the wounded Markhor was reached, 
the smallest of the bucks was standing by him. The bullet had 
struck full on the neck and had gone through. 

On the 29th I got a letter from a friend saying that all the 
nearer nullahs were taken up, and he was going to Haramosh. 
There has been a great rush for the Astor side during the last 
few years, and it certainly appeared to be less shot out than- 
jno3t parts of Kashmir, 

On this date I marched almost due west for a few miles, 
and then on the 2nd and 3rd turned to the north-west in 
order to get on to the hill tops, and to have, if possible, a few 
shots at Ibexr - . ' 
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I did not go out sliooting until the 4th. On that day, 1 
saw four lots of Ibex : the only herd which was worth 
following held four bucks with horns of about 30 to perhaps 
36 inches. They were down at the junction of a narrow 
ravine and an open, stony bed of a considerably-sized stream. 
The smaller ravine was full of snow and the air cold, whilst 
the sun was shining on the larger nullah. 

I had great misgivings when the stalk was commenced. 
The wind was eddying in all directions at the junction, and 
the Ibex scented us. I think it is more aggravating to know 
that one has made a mess of a stalk than to make a bad 
cAiss. 

The 5 th was a blank day, and there were none but small 
ibex to be seen. 

On the 6th I began a stalk after two bucks, but it com- 
menced to snow and it was useless to go on. I should not 
have gone out at all on this day, but for the fact that I had 
to clear out of this part of the country as soon as the snow 
had n>elted, and enabled Tangir men to get about. I promised 
this much to the Kashmir officials at Boonji and Gilgit. I 
was therefore pressed for time. 

The 7th of May was wet and chilly, and sport amongst these 
narrow ravines was quite impossible. 

The 8th was, if any thing, a worse day ; for, in addition to 
rain, the whole of the hill tops were enveloped in clouds. 
I questioned the coolies and shikarie, and they tell me it is 
not at all uncommon to have unsettled weather during the 
earlier summer months. 

The weather was very trying, for ft spoilt my stalks on the 
loth and I2tb, and on the nth did me out of a shot at a 
very big Ibex in the morning. Daring the afternoon, however, 
I got well up to a herd of nine good bucks, but only suc- 
ceeded in killing one. The Ibex bolted whilst I was trying 
to single out a very fine animal I had seen previously in 
stalking. The* perpetual snow and sleet drove me down 
from the heights, and I left Durel with considerable regret. 
There are some very fine Ibex about, and the ground 
is in most places easy to travel over. I spent nearly the 
whole of one day watching a herd of eight bucks, and I cer- 
tainly am within the mark when I say that their horns, with 
the exception of one small pair, varied from 35 to 45 inches or 
more. The Ibex had scented us, and went on to some bare 
cliffs amongst the snow : they tried hard to cross the ridge, 
but the snow was so soft that they could not find a road ; 
towards evening, I hoped to intercept them as they came 
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down, but just at the wrong hour the snow began to fall and 
I could see no distance. 

On the 13th I marched to the head of the Boin stream and 
turned towards the Dumoot ravine, and had the piece of luck 
mentioned in the chapter about the Ounce or Snow Leopard. 

I have no doubt that, with ordinary fortune, the hills on the 
border of Durel and Gor would give a very good bag of 
Ibex. I think that the Markhor ground over the Indus is 
much shot over during the winter months ; and it is unlikely 
to yield many moderate-sized pairs of horns. As far as I 
could gather a considerable number of Markhor were killed 
during the winter of 1886-87, which like that season in 
Kashmir was severe. 

I got my guide to show me the horns of Markhor that had 
l>een killed of late years in the vicinity of Dumoot and 
Chuttercot ; it appears that there existed a custom of sendr 
ing the horns to one or two spots. I saw seven pairs of horns 
nearly fifty inches long, but only one pair of fully that length. 

For collections or museums they were useless ; they were 
lying about under a tree in one ravine, and in another they were 
arranged on a rock. There were a good many horns of about 
thirty-five inches in length, but no small ones, so I conclude 
that the bigger heads only are collected. The villagers now 
try to sell them, and do not take them to the old places ; but 
they invariably break off the skull, and thus destroy the 
specimen. 

On the 14th I reached a very pleasant camping ground about 
four miles above Dumoot, and on the 15 th I saw a fine 
Markhor. I watched with my telescope for hours, but he 
persistently stopped in the precipices ; the shikarie declared there 
was no way up the rocks from where we were, and so I had to 
wait quietly, I could see the animal very plainly as at times 
the sun was shining full on to him, and he was not more than 
five hundred yards away. 

Besides the big one there were six other bucks, one of which 
was certainly a good one, but he was an inferior animal to the 
one I watched with interest. The next day it rained hard 
and it was useless to. go out. On the following day. both 
glasses were employed for some time in order to see that the 
big buck was not on the face of the precipice we had to 
ascend ; I think nearly every one had a look, and all came to 
the conclusion that he must be round some adjacent ridge. 
.Once over the bad ground the hill tops were fair going, and, 
if we got up above the animal, there was a very good chance of a 
shot It wag, however, not to be ; after cHnabing for four hours I 
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got to Within about three hundred yards of where I hoped to 
find the Markhor, when to my disgust the two big bucks 
jumped up from under a rock and bolted. They were out of 
sight in half a minute and long before I could get piy rifle and 
load it ; even if I could have carried my rifle I could not 
Lave fired from where I was when the Markhor were seen. I 
imagine they had seen us as we were ascending, and that from 
below, we had all failed to see them as they were lying under 
a large rock, where they evidently licked the salt. 

This was my last attempt for a very big Markhor, and, 
although I never expected to get the animal when I started, 
I felt rather put out at having got so close and then failed. I 
do not think the horns were anything wonderful, but they 
had a very handsome sweep, and were particularly massive. 
A 54-inch pair of horns (picked up) that I possess seem to 
be quite, as long; but they are not so well shaped or so 
massive. 

I crossed the river to the Boonji Fort on the 19th May, and 
expected to find the low country very hot ; but on the contrary 
the continuous snow and rain on the heights above had reduced 
the temperature below what it was when I left the place early 
in April. 

I saw male Markhor or Ibex on every occasion that I was 
out except on May 14th. I attempted in all twelve stalks, 
but owing once to my own fault, and six times to the wind 
suddenly changing, owing to a storm coming on, I did 
not get up to my game. Thus I only got within shoot- 
ing distance on five occasions. With ordinarily fine weather 
I should have had certainly three times the number of shots, 
and probably a good bag, instead of only seven head. I mention 
this as a guide to what any one may expect if he takes the 
trouble to go as far. 

The Wuzeer Akbar Shah and all his followers came to 
Boonji nominally to see me off, really to see what they could 
get. I gave the Wuzeer a very large hunting knife and some 
small highly-colored durees ; the man who accompanied me 
over the hills I gave a rupee a day, and to a very useful man 
who came from Gor I gave some money and a turban ; they 
appeared quite satisfied. The Wuzeer cast longing eyes on a 
small pal tent, and I think a similar tent with a bright colored 
lining would make a suitable present on a future occasion. 
Without the aid of Akbar Shah, and that of the Gilgit Wuzeer, 
it would be now-a-days almost impossible to get about the 
country. The mission which lately went to the distant hills 
beyond Gilgit has done a good deal, towards impressing the 
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people with a sense of the liberality and riches of the English, 
and it has made the whole of the Trans-Indus in these parts 
very expensive to travel over. From Boonji I intended to 
have gone vid Los or Godhaie to Iskardo ; but the bridge 
at Astor was carried away by a flood just before I arrived, and 
the Thanadar said it would take a week to repair it. There 
were two men shooting in Godhaie ravine, and I hesitated 
about marching through it. Finally I made up my mind 
to go along the Kamri Pass route and take my chance in 
^ny nullahs I found vacant. I spent a day in the Ruttu 
nullah without seeing a mark of anything but a bear. Then 
went to the Mir MuUick ; and after the stony ravines I had 
been in the flat grassy plains were very pleasing to the eyes. 
I started up the nullah with a light camp on 27th May, and 
saw a good many Oorin and one Bear, which was travelling, 
I got a long running shot at the Bear, which I missed, and did 
not try a stalk after the Oorin. During the next ten days I 
marched almost every day, and visited the passes, going to Fool- 
weinand to Kheyl; tiie former was very difficult, the latter easy; 
it had been open for some days past, and an officer had already 
passed down it and on through the Mir MuUick ravine. I do 
not advise any one to go to Mir Mullick for sport ; there were a 
good many small Oorin, one solitary herd of Ibex, out of 
•which I killed what I imagine were the only two bucks worth 
shooting, and there were one or two Red Bears about, which 
generally fed at night. For pleasant camping grounds and 
fine scenery , coupled with the fact that excellent mutton and 
milk and butter are procurable, I recommend it strongly. The 
only drawback to this part of my trip was the wet weather. 
I heard from Kashmir proper that there was a dearth of 
rain ; and the cloud seemed to circle round and round Nunga 
Purbat and the adjacent glaciers. 

fune Sth. — A soaking wet evening, I saw some rather 
good Oorin from the tent, which was pitched near Gubri plain ; 
they appeared to be making their way towards the Ruttu 
ravine ; it was too late to go after them ; besides that bugbear, 
the wind, was taking a different direction every few minutes. 

yune gth. — A wet morning. I marched to Dirrell and en- 

. camped about a mile from the village, near the polo ground. I 

had magnificent views of Nunga Purbat, both by day and also 

by moonlight The finest view is from a hill, about a hundred 

yards above the maidan by the polo ground. 

The next morning I saw, but did not succeed in getting a 

. shot at, a rather fine Oorin. There were a number of small rams 

on the hills between Sye and Dirrell. On June 12th I moved 
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to Loyen Harda ; it was a very pleasant easy stroll of about 
ten miles from . my last camping ground. I scarcely expected 
to see much game as Loyen Harda ravine had been shot 
twice during the present season ; and four Brown Bears and 
two Ibex had been taken from the nullah. Sakmal had also 
been shot over, and I heard of two Ibex being killed. The 
road through Sakmal goes to Foolwein, and is fairly easy 
going. There is an idea that there are no good Ibex in these 
parts.; this is a mistake ; there are a number in some of the 
ravines^ and this year at least four or 6ve with horns of about 
32 to 40 inches have been killed. 

From Loyen Harda there is a route to the Boozil or Dari- 
khom Pass ; the villagers go toDrasby this route and bring back 
salt on their ponies, but t doubt It being advisable to load 
ponies with bulky baggage b^ this pathway. This pass, like 
the one through Mir Mullick to Foolwein, is not open until 
later in the year than the Kamri. The torrents caused by the 
melting snow stop the way. 

On June 13th I and an attendant went up the nullah for about 
four or five miles, and shot a Brown Bean The Bear scented 
us when about one hundred yard^ distant, and I hit her rather 
far back as she bolted ; she rolled over and lay in some birch 
bushes. Bear, shooting is very mild ^port, but still it is as 
well to be careful. In order to show how necessary it is { 
mention this and one more instance* The Bear was quite 
motionless, and the gun-bearer and I stood within ten yards 
of the beast for several seconds. On the Kashmiri throwing 
a stone at her she got up and tried to get at us.; as she half 
raised herself on her hind legs I fired at her chest, but her 
front paw which was crossed over her body was struck by the 
bullet and was smashed to pieces, and the body was untouched ; 
it was easy enough to kill her with the second barrel. This 
also shows how with the simplest possible shot a small accident 
may prevent a wounded b^ast from being stopped. 

Not very long ago in the hills in Dehra Dun I crawled 
under a Korunda bufh to get a shot at a sleeping Bear, and 
fired at its head at certainly not more than four yards' 
distance' ; just as I pulled the trigger the Bear raised its head 
slightly and the Express bullet hit it on the nose. Nothing 

Particular happened, and the Bear was tracked up and killed, 
ut it went away at first as if it was not touched. 

I would much sooner use a 12-bQre gun with the ordinary 
spherical bullet at close quarters than any other weapon I 
know of ; I have lost a great many Bears when hit with an 
Express bullet, particularly during the months of October 
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and November, when the brutes are very fat and the Expresi^ 
bullet is split up prematurely by the layers of fat. 

The extra powder in a Magnum Express certainly gives 
the shooter a great pull over the rifle with 4^ drams ; and 
I am, after seeing both tried on. very many occasions, 
rather inclined to say that the ordinary half-inch Express is 
not a suitable weapon for using against large Bears in the 
autumn months. Of course any Express bullet put behind 
the shoulder, or full into the centre of the chest of a Bear 
\vhen standing up, will drop the animal dead in almost every 
instance, but it is very seldom that one is able to pick the 
exact spot to fire at 

To kill game dead is the satisfactory ending of a stalk ; 
even if a wounded animal can be afterwards recovered it 
IS generally by the aid of thje shikarie, who tracks it up, and 
after the European has given in quite exhausted, by toiling 
up and down the endless hill sides. The trophy obtauned 
in this way always gives me the same idea of its value as caii 
be placed on what I may term a ^^ joint stock Tiger, " which 
has been fired at by a whole line of sportsmen. You may 
have put in the first bullet and very likely would have killed 
the animal outright unaided, but the fact remains that 
half the value of the skin is lost ; at any rate it is so in many 
men's estimation. 

Snow 9,nd sleet drove me down from the Loyen Harda 
ravine on the 1 6th ; and on the following morning I started 
for the Rehart nullah, which had just been vacated by aii 
officer. The rivers were all in flood, and gave a great deal of 
trouble. I stayed behind helping to try and get some baggage 
(belonging to another traveller) out of the main stream, conse- 
quently I did not reach camp until late in the afternoon. 
Immediately after my arrival I shot a big male Bear, which 
was close to where the coolies were waiting for me. 

The next morning I started up the nullah and came on a 
herd of Ibex. There were three fairly good bucks and a lot 
of smalt ones. When I began the stalk I knew that I should 
have to be quick as the baggage coolies w^re sure to come 
up in three or four hours time. 

I had a very long crawl over snow and stones, and then was 
pulled up when within a short distance of the herd by a smalt 
male, which stood on a rock. I waited until the coolies came 
in sight, and then as a last resource ran forward. It was 
simply a matter of luck whether I got a shot or not. Unfor- 
tunately the bigger bucks were leading the general flight, and 
a long running shot was all I had for my trouble. I hit the 
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poor beast too far back ; he separated from the herd, and I 
sat do wa to breakfast intending to follow him in a short time, 
ivh6n he would probably lie down. It as usual came on to 
snow, and by the time I had eaten my food not a track was 
to be seen. 

I crossed the Gugai Pass in a heavy storm and t)itched camp 
amongst the birch trees near the old hUt at the foot of the 
steep descent. Here I halted for a couple of days ; the Chota 
Gugai had been shot over by two or three men, and I believe 
two Bears, one or two small Ibex and some Musk Deer were 
killed. I saw nothing except hornless Bara Singh. 

On June 9th I went to the lovely camping ground near Thar^ 
but, and thus closed what may be termed the second portion of 
my expedition. 

It is during the return journey from Astor, when the sports- 
maii n\ay want to pass a month or six weeks in shooting and 
marching, that the better class of professional shikarie may be 
useful. On the Boozil, Kamri, Gugai, or any other route, there 
are few good local men ; and the villagers are, as a rule, averse 
to giving any information that may tend to the traveller 
requiring their services to carry loads, although they are willing 
enpugh to go on the regular pony ros^ds. 

I found it difficult to iSnd fords over rivers, snow bridges 
-and passable paths to. the smaller ravines. On one or two 
occasions I had to turn back as I got on to very difficult 
ground when after Oorin. The animals were on easy slopes, 
but I had to get up above theni because of the wind. How- 
ever; I might have been no better off if I had been ^ able to 
get a good local man through the aid of some Kashmiri shikarie 
that. employed him year by year. 

As the reader has probably gathered I travelled about too 
much to get sport, and during my return journey only fired my 
rifle on four different stalks, although! certainly ought to have 
got within shot of Oorin on several occasions. There was a 
vein of bad luck running through the greater part of my shoot- 
ing days. Twice my own men spoilt stalks after Oorin : once 
a coolie brought me a letter on to the hill side ; on another 
occasion a shepherd disturbed the flock when I was almost 
within shot. I lost two wounded Ibex, one, owing to two 
wounded animals going in opposite directions at the same time, 
and the other as mentioned above. 

I attribute my seeing so very few Bears to the fact that 
Brown Bears are being steadily decreased in numbers, 
and also to their being much shyer than formerly, in conse- 
quence only feeding late in the evening or very early in the 
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morning. I saw a very fine Bear in Damoot and lots of marks 
above Chuttercot ; also the Bear I failed to get on 26th May 
and on two occasions she Bears with cubs, which I did hot go 
after. The skins are rarely worth keeping and they are harm-^ 
less beasts. These and the two I killed, omitting cubs, made 
only a total of six seen, I remember in former years seeing 
over twenty in ope month. During the last month of my 
travels I think I saw quite fifty Oorin rams in the different 
nullahs and about six or seven Ibex which were really worth 
firing at It must be remembered that these animals were 
nearly all seen in country within eight or nine marches of 
the Woolar lake, and conseauently where every one who cares 
to travel can do so In comfort. Nearer to Kashmir than this * 
shooting is now only vexation of spirit. 

Th^ cost of the expedition exclusive of wines and stores and 
purchasing presents was as follows r^ — 

Four servants' pay for three months at Its. 36 

Locfll shikaries and dftk-mimers 

Food* exflnsm of giooei's and all other stQies 

Tipa to varioos Linnberdars» &c. -.,. 

Servants' food 

Mftrohing . .» ... •» 

Total Rs. ,..^ * ... 583 o 

I a^ttach the actual cost of the expedition as I have often been 
written to on thfs subject. Considerable saving couM be 
effected in the last item, *' marching/' as I fr6quently took with 
me as many as twfenty coolies. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that any new comer wilt requSre a shikarie to h!iake 
arrangements for him, and he wiU certamly thus increase the 
expenditure by at least Rs. lOQ, and probably by very much 
more. 
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CHAPTER XXVI I L 



Pleasure trips- 



There is a great deal of pleasure to be obtained in 
Kashmir by; simply wandering about the valley and its larger 
tributaries. Many short trips are practicable^ for which parties 
can be made up and in which ladie3 who are fond of travel- 
ling can join« 

The Islamabad end of the vale presents most attractions. 



I. Srinagar to Awantipvr 



2. Awantipur to Bhogmoor Fas$' ... i| 



I 



IKstan^e 
ip miles. 

f 6^ boat at bf soaA. Hedces about i6 
hours by water, is 17 miles by road. 
Excellent Chtkdre slMoting durii^ 
proper season. Pandrittan and Pam- 
poon are the only places worth seeing 
en route, . . 

I \ dr else to Traal,' which is about 8 miles. 

' No supplies except at Traal. Shoot 

Chikore as far as Middar. 
' Ladies require hill ponies, and may 
have to walk here and tljere on the 
Liddar side. Good camping ground 
at Dowhat under large walnut trees ; 
supplies good. 
\ Pass Gunesbal en routes wiiere there is 
a stone sacred to Hindoos. Pilgrims 
halt here on way to Amernath. fairly 
good s«ppli66, inoliidiBg rusnid. ^ 

S. Palgaun to Tanin or Chandanwara 8 iFariyr^txlrwl. No viUage w supplies ; 
^ * . • very fine scenery. 

{A mountain lake and gfacier. Pueil scarce. 
Read only fit for hilt ponies 
'. It n better to halt at Panjttami. The 



3. Bhogmoor Pass to Dowhat 



4. Dowhat to Palgan 



6. Tallin to Shtesnf^ 



10 



% 



7. Sheesnag to Amacnatb 

8. Sheesnag to Tanin 

9. Tanin to Palgaum 

to. Palgaum to Avoo 



II. Aroo to Lidarwat 

I2« Lidarwat to Palgaum 
13. Palgaum to Eshmarkham 



14. Eshmarkham to Kanbal 



tl 



sacred caves are about a miles beyond, 
and the road is only fit for good waJk- 
ersi - . . " J 



12 
12 



24 



( Easy road ; icm&f^mty fine and pretty 
I camping ground.. Coolies scarce ; milk 
r and sheep procurable. 
/No supplies from Lidarwat. Visit the 
y hill turns, to the iiorth-wcst» returo- 
1 ing same day or camping out as pre« 
C ferred. 

Visit Ziarot 
f Or else half^ at Bawaa, wiilcli is four ml^ 
I . from Islamabad. Flpl%^•v^aayQ^qi|l 
J visit Martand ruins which are well 
I worth seeing. Martand is 2 miles. 
I ' The Boomzoo caves are also close to 
L Bawan. 



Ii8 
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If preferred substitute for No. 2 march Awantipur to Bij- 
behara by boat or road ; by boat the journey takes ten hours, by 
land about 3 hours; and then for No. 3 Bijbehara to opposite 
Kotsoo, and next day to Palgaum. This is easier than going 
over Bhogmoor, but the scenery is not so fine. 

Trip No, 2 starting from Islamabad (Kanbal.) 



Distance 
In miles. 



I. Kanbal to Changas 
r». Changtts to Nowboog 



I Supplies good. 
from Chimgtts. 



Atchibftl is 2 miles 



IS • No flour ^r rice available. 



3&'4..Nowboogto'WBxd<rAiiVidley 25 



[ This trip has been donel by ladies^ but is 
\ not strongly recommended as it is dif- 
I ficult beyond the foot of the Mingan 
[ Pass ; see Chapter II, 



If the visitor does not care to see the Wardwan gb from 



3 & 4. Nowboog to Vemag 



5. Vemag to Islamabad 



I. Kanbal to Kolgam 



^. Kolgam to Ringet 



16 < 



9 < 



_ ( Fairly easy riding road ; russad not avail- 
"* 'I able. Break jdumey at Kookur Nag. 
' Both at Vemag and Atchibal there are 
sacred springs and residences and 
gardens made by the oldmler of Kash- 
mir. Thev are considered two of tjie 
ordinary snow places. 

Trip No. J. 

M li No russad, butother supplies plentiful. 
A broad valley at Ringet, and from here 
you can visit any portion of Dandwar 
country. The jagirdars generally give 
ample supplies except flour ; draw lat- 
ter from ShupyoQ. 

Ringet to the head of any of the passes leading towards 
Jummoo is about two marches. Some of the Scenery is very 
pretty and the camping grounds are all good. Stag shooting fair. 
Some people prefer to take their boats to Karwin ; it saves a walk 
of about 3 miles ; if this is contemplated, do not go to Kanbal, 
but branch off up the Rembiara river from the junction, which is 
eight miles on the Srinagar side of Kanbal. 

Trip No. 4. 

I, ^rtnagartoManasbal •.. By boat. Takes 6 hours. 

C Good road and supplies. Chikore 
I shooting tn route. 

iUp Wangut river. No supplies beyond 
Wangut village. Better for ladies to 
halt at Wangut and go to the temples 
and back. 

The sacred lakes at Gangerbal are under Haramok, and are a 
good long march from the temples. It is rough travelling/ and 
if ladies wish to go they will have to walk nearly the whole way. 



Manasbal to Kangaum 



13 



3. Kangaum to Wangut temples 
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It woiild bt best to send the camp from Wahgut to the foot of 
the Harputgun noUah and thus break the journey. 

4. Wangut templea to 3 miles above 

Kangauin !•••!' ^ . 

<. Kangaum to Coond ... ii 

6'&7. Goond toSoonamttrg ...19 See Chapter II. 

I have met a ladjrth Leh, who came along tiie route id Chap* 
ter IJ. Aftef May ist and up to October ist, there is hothinjg 
to stop a lady from d(Mng this journey, but the road is very un- 
interesting and dreary, and beyond seeing llie monastery at 
Lamayuru, or at Leh, there is nothing that repays the pleasure- 
seeker for his or her trouble. At Soonamurg there is some very 
fine scenery, and the place itself is well worth seeing. Supplies 
are very scarce. Russud has to be taken from Kangaum or 
Gunderbal 

TOT?E;LOLAB* 

Trip No; 5. 

Dtstanee 
iamfle. 

I.. Srinagarto Dobgattm ... By boat. Junction of the Pohra and Jhelam. 

( Generally takes two days ; feasibility of 
a. Dobgaum to Avatkoo|i( ^.. I .trip depends on deptU of water in the 

I Pohra river. 

3. Awatkoola to Koombreal ... 10 Supplies of milk and fowls* 

4. Koombreal to Lalpobm ... 9 Ditto . ditto. 

5. X4alpoora to Nagmurg ... 9 Steep road ; no supplies. 

f On Woolar lake, where the boats can 

6. Nagmurg to Alsoa ... 7 < meet the travellers after having gone 

( bade dowi^ the Pohnu 

. Th^ scenery fs prptty but not grand» and the Lolab is flat 
and fruitful. The trips from the Woolar towards Goorais are 
as follows : — 

Trip No. 6. 

I. Bandipoora to Goorais See Chapter II. Many ladies have gone on this trip. 

Trip No. 7. 

1T0 get to Zttdkoso, see Chapter II. 
Easy travelling, supplies procurable, and 
the scenery on Kishengunga very 
pretty. 

i Cross the river halfway ; a plains pony 
would probably not go over the bridge. 
Milk and sheep procurable. 

From Tharbut the limit of easy travelling is the Gugai 
ravine, about three miles up the Gugai river. 

I certainly think that there is no reason why a lady, who can 
walk five or six miles on uneven ground, should not go to Astor 
vid the Kamri route or the Boorzil, but a start from Goorais 
should not be made vid Boorzil before June ist, and vid 
Kamri June 15th. 
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The vdskd h in places crossed by sa6w drifts^ and on the top 
of the passes .^ere would be about dtree miles of snow to 
cross ; but there is no insurmountable diificulties, and I have 
met a lady who did this. All -the local carriage is done on 
ponies. 

. Th^ routes to Gulmurg from Srinagar >^ 

No. I, by Margam ; No. 2, by Paihallao ; No* 3, by Soppoor. 
No. I is two marchesi by land ; the beginning of the first 
march is, however, generally by boat to the old cantonment, 
and then on to Margam by land, where there is a hut for 
accommodation* The next day go to Gulmurg by Batamiriahi, ; 
total distance is about 28 miles. The distance from the 
old. cantonment (Purana Chowni) to Marg^tm and from 
Margam to Gulmurg is about the same. 

No. 2. Boat to Palhallan ; Palhallan to Gulmurg is i>^ 
stages, and is about 15 miles. 

No. 3. Boat to Soopoor ; Sopoor to Keuntra is 12 miles, one 
stage ; Keuntra to GulmufJ;, 6 miles' and is half a stage. 

There are two routes from BaramuUa to Gulmurg. The 
pony road is 16 miles, and the cross-country track is a good 
deal shorter. 

. A road goes from Rampore to Keuntra, and is about 17 
miles. There is a shorter road than this, but there is no saving 
in time by using it 

To go from Rampore to Keuntra, march along the main road 
to the Octroi hut in C^a Kashmir ; then take the path to the 
right. < . 2.V5 
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